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The principle behind Mutual Fire 
Insurance is nothing more or less 
than a sound plan for providing the 
greatest possible protection at the 


lowest possible cost. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, lowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............. Alton, III. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. * 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
* » * 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Careful Selection of Risks 
Has Been Responsible 
for Our Success 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS : 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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GOOD DRIVERS 
Slow up for Crossings 


A good driver slows up for intersections. He 

















doesn't rely on that gambler’s chance that no 
other car will be there. Arterial, or no arterial, 
he regards every crossing as a potential hazard 
and keeps the speed of his car regulated ac- 
cordingly. Be a Good Driver . . . and slow 
up at all intersections. 


e 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 


Branches in 23 principal cities. Home Office: 
Licensed in every state. Stevens Point, Wis. 
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THIS MONTH 


C)NE can consider the question 
of arson and come to almost 
any conclusion desired; but always 
with the vague feeling that ac- 
curate facts concerning the exact 
causes of the vast majority of fires 
are not obtainable. Incendiarism 
may occur more or less than com- 
monly supposed and who can suc- 
cessfully prove one or the other 
contention right or wrong? How- 
ever, the article on arson in this 
issue is both entertaining and in- 
formative and we heartily recom- 
mend it for a profitable twenty 
minutes reading ® So much of 
interest happened at the Mutual 
Convention in Philadelphia that 
many issues of the Journal could 
be filled with a detailed account 
of the speeches and proceedings. 
A few of the addresses and a run- 
ning story of the several sessions 
are printed in the current issue. 
Other features of the meeting will 
be treated in subsequent issues ® 
Right now there is a lull in the big 
news of the insurance world and 
most of our notes are about rou- 
tine matters, but valuable for 
general information. Rumor has it 
that there is plenty of big news 
just around the corner of the 
calendar, so one month may be 
expected to balance up against 
another. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


The Commissioners’ Convention 
at Hot Springs will furnish news 
both before and after the date 
of the meeting early in December. 
Our miscellany of other articles 
promises a table of contents much 
to our liking and, we hope, to 
yours. 
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CHARLES SMRHA 


Director of Insurance 
State of Nebraska 


IRECTOR SMRHA has a history of interesting and valuable experience 

which, together with his poise, his genial nature, and methodical tempera- 
ment, serves him well in considering the problems which confront him in his 
Jepartment. He is a Spanish War veteran and during the World War was 
» member of the Nebraska Selective Service Corps. He is familiar with 
egislative matters, having been a state senator for two terms. Prior to his 
yppointment as Director of Insurance on September |, 1935, he acted as 
state Manager for the Home Owners Loan Corporation in Nebraska. His 
committee appointments in the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners include: Fraternal (Chairman), and Accident and Health. He is also a 
member of the Special Committees on Interstate Liquidation and Reorganization, 
ind Misallocated Premiums. 
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N an excellently written and interesting editorial, as 

all of Mr. Bennett’s are, the American Agency 

Bulletin dwells on the action of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange in recently imposing penalties ag- 
gregating $25,000 on four agencies and suspension 
penalties on two for violation of the rates and rules of 
the Exchange. Mr. Bennett very properly asks “If a 
company has such knowledge (of the 
practices of its agents), why is it not Wl 
equally culpable guilty?”’, and * A 
further : 


and 


“There is no justice in any rule of opera- 
tion which would permit an agent to be 
punished where its equally culpable principal 
is allowed to go scot free. I believe that an 
insurance company which has the knowledge of its agents’ 
wrongdoing and permits the same to continue, winking at the 
violation of the rules, should be held to an equal degree of 
responsibility.” 

And why not? As a rule, agents are not deliberately 
cutting rates and violating other rules and regulations 
unless they are pretty sure that the companies with 
which they are placing the business are accustomed to 
accepting it on such basis. As a matter of fact, many 
companies encourage the practice by their own action in 
writing risks in the same hazard classification at differing 
rates; using one rate, for example, if the individual 
company insures the risk and another and lower rate if 
it is insured under a combination policy. 

In any attempt to fix the blame for unsound rating 
practices we cannot stop with the agents and companies 
who are guilty of violation of the rates and rules of the 
rating organization. The present system of fire rating, 
and the lack of non-partisan supervision and effective 
state regulation, create the conditions which almost 
compel the violations for which complaints are made 
and for which fines are imposed. Only a few cases are 
uncovered and made the occasion for penalty. Many 
are within the knowledge of the organization but are 
winked at because of the competitive necessity. 

And then, how about the rating organizations which 
make possible the cutting of rates in individual cases, 
and place the cloak of respectability upon it by the publi- 
cation of a new rate when the agent gives assurance to 
the bureau that the risk has been secured for the com- 
pany which holds membership in the rating bureau? 
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And, too, what about the arbitrary rate changes made in 
certain classifications and territories, not because the 
experience justifies the change, but because such classi- 
fications and territories are competitive battlefields. 

The companies would not be so willing to accept sub- 
stantial amounts of insurance at rates which are less 
than manual if the entire rate structure did not produce 
a redundant rate, or if they were not sure that the 
differential could be made up in the insuring of classes 
not in the group ordinarily labeled as “target risks.” 

A thorough investigation of fire insurance rating 
practices from the ground up in some states would un- 
doubtedly uncover some startling information. Undue 
criticism cannot be leveled on any company. It’s the 
system that’s wrong. .Any company which insisted upon 
full observance of rate rules and regulations in the case 
of every risk would soon find its business whittled away 
hy those not so particular. 

Fines and other penalties may help a little, but un 
ethical practices will not be eliminated even though the 
punishment is visited upon agents and companies alike. 
‘ire insurance rating methods and the supervision of 
rates, too, need a thorough going over in the public 
interest. 

We commend to our readers the entire editorial of 
Mr. Bennett, the text of which follows: 


ORE than six months ago somewhere along the way, in a 
speech made to an agents’ Association, I pointed out some 
unwholesome practices which had attached themselves to the 
business and called specific attention to a situation here, wherein 
the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange speak- 
¥ A b TY ing through its president, 
~ declared that the solemn 
written agreements of its 
members in which they 
pledged themselves to ob- 
serve the rates, rules and 
regulations, were being 
violated. 

The conditions became so aggravated that it was necessary to 
employ eminent counsel at a considerable cost to assist. the 
Arbitration Committee in uncovering these illegal and unethical 
practices and to enforce the rules. These practices have been 
called a travesty on the intelligence of honest men with a de- 
claration that no man agent or company executive—can be mor 
al in his contract obligations and immoral in selling insurance. 

The suspicions of the «Arbitration Committee have now 
entirely been vindicated. Some agencies have been found in 
notorious violation. Fines aggregating close to $25,000 were 
imposed against four agencies representing just one-third of the 
fines originally imposed, the other two-thirds being suspended 
for a year, pending performance of the agencies’ pledges to 
comply with the commission rule. 

It seems to me that it is not possible for an agent of an insur- 
ance company to be engaged in the gross violations of local 
board rules to the extent that has been uncovered in these instant 
cases, without the companies that such an agent represents having 
knowledge of the practice. If a company has such knowledge 
why is it not equally as culpable and guilty? There is no 
justice in any rule of operation which would permit an agent 
to be punished where his equally culpable principal is allowed 
to go scot free. I believe that an insurance company which has 
knowledge of its agents’ wrongdoing and permits the same to 
continue, winking at the violation of the rules, should be held 
to an equal degree of responsibility. 

On one occasion I heard of a declaration made by the presi- 
dent of a representative fire insurance company, that if he ever 
found out that one of his agents was guilty of a violation of 
the rules of the Exchange, he would withdraw from that agency. 
When such an agent was found guilty, fined a substantial 


amount of money, and the agency relationship still continues, 
what are we to think of the patriotic declaration made in 
support of the principle of standing by the rules of a supervising 
body ? 

The statement has been made many times that an incompetent, 
irresponsible and untrustworthy agent cannot exist without a 
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‘ompany supporting such an one by giving 
him its certificate of authority. That be- 
ing true, it is analogous that any company 


having knowledge of the wrongdoing of 
any of its agents, becomes a particeps 
riminis when it does nothing to correct 


the situation or terminate the relationship. 
I have no personal knowledge of the 
facts in any of these cases. But I am 
persuaded that the Arbitration Committee 
if the Exchange, in carrying on its inves- 
tigation, making its findings predicated on 
the facts revealed, and fixing a punishment 
therefor, has proceeded in an_ orderly, 
legal, just and equitable way, and that 
the result must be sufficient evidence to 
isonable men that the misadventures do 
xist. It is a splendid thing for the busi- 
that they are being uncovered and 
routed out. In all these proceedings no 
should be made to suffer 
should escape, be he 
igent, broker, or company executive. 


Legislatures to Meet in 1937 


THE LEGISLATURES OF FORTY-THREE 


locent person 
nd no guilty one 


STATES AND OF ALASKA AND PUERTO 
Rico, as well as the United States 
Congress, will convene in regular 


session during 1937. Since some of 
bodies have had_ individually 
3,000 bills to consider 
in former the pro- 
posed legislation for the coming ses- 
sions may again be expected to reach 
huge proportions. The list follows: 


these 
aS many as 


years, mass of 


State Opening Date Duration 
RE ca se demeas See 60 
pO eer | Sp: Se 60 
PRUE: sii eceneaon oS | ee 60 
8  —_, ae None 
OO ee Pam: (6... 502453 None 
Connecticut ........ lan. ¢ None 
POINWENE 6 cecieisces BME. Be esvaiees 60 
oh ee ere 60 
ee 1 2? eee 60 
ND alow a-ernnkoeatars a See 60 
eee ore ere None 
DON oii ds wavecwn OS Sree 61 
rs ree i | Se ee None 
ee a. ee None 
CS errr Pam. Grccecses None 
Maryland .....-::. fae Oisccseer 90 
Massachusetts ..... a. a None 
i re a Sere None 
MMMESOUE 205.5000. 2. 90 
CECT Jan. 6 70 
ae Jan. 4 60 
Nebraska ocle waa 5 None 
DN is Jan. 18 60 
New Hampshire. las ( None 
New Jersey ....... ED ? res None 
New Mexico ...... lan. 12 60 
New YOPE 2.000. lan. ¢ None 
North Carolina ....Jan. 60 
North Dakota ..... Jar . ee 60 
Ohio Ee ae lan. 4 None 
Oklahoma ....:.... CC I Seer 60 
WERE 6drwdsees Jan. Il. 40 
Pennsylvania ...... Jan. 5 . None 
Puerto Rico ....... Feb, 8&8 Apr. 15 
Rhode Island . Jan. 5 60 
South Carolina ....Jan. 12 40 
South Dakota .....Jan. 5 60 
Tennessee ......... lan. 4 75 
Pe oo hag a Jan. 12 60) 
BIUEE . oc ydias eae aus lan. 11 60 
Cy re Jan. 6 None 
Washington ....... Jan. 11 60 
West Virginia ....Jan. 13. 60 
Wisconsin ......... Jan. 13 None 
Wyoming ......... Jan. 12 40 
U. S. Congress..... Jan. 5 None 
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Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 




















Miscellany 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES WE LEARN: 
THAT SOME PROFESSOR HAS JUSTIFIED 
his existence even in Russia by 
growing two crops of wheat on the 
same ground in one season in a cer- 


tain Soviet state that pop and 
other soft drinks are about to be 
put up in metal containers — that 


common colds have been reduced by 
as much as ninety per cent among 
employes in a large plant by a cer- 
tain vaccination process — that, ac- 
cording to the way your auto policy 
reads, you can collect for damage 
done to your car by a bull, but not 
by a bear if the latter were bent 
on thievery that auto body man- 


ufacturers hesitate to go into the 
trailer business unless assured of a 
market of at least 100,000 of the 
contraptions annually — that the 


Retrospective Rating Plan is having 
hard sledding at agents’ conventions 








— that the September fire loss in 
1936 is less by six per cent than in 
\ugust, but twenty-three per cent 
more than September, 1935 — that 
in Germany the horn-tooting and 
reckless driver has his car branded 
by large vellow spots — that one 
group of railroads increased net 
operating income in July this year 
over last by 183.7 per cent — that 
the hard-working voter often voids 
his ballot by making cross marks 
intersect outside of square or circle 
— that Nebraska merchants say, 
“We're used to drought. Give us 
one good year in five and we get 
along all right’? — that restaurants 
air conditioned to a radical differ- 
ence from outside temperature in 
summertime often make patrons sick 

that the average author of ju- 
technical books make more 
than the writer of 
short stories — _ that 


venile or 
year by vear 


novels and 











crop insurance has been talked about 
for perhaps a hundred years — that 
one thousand miles of cotton-rein- 
forced highways are being built — 
that railway wheels are _ being 
equipped with pneumatic tires — 
that the insurance business lags be- 
hind the trend of other business by 
from one to two years — that 697 
gallons of gasoline per motor ve- 
hicle were used in the United States 
in 1935 as against 702 gallons as a 
world average. Also there are five 
persons to one automobile in the 
United States and 8,920 in China — 
that frozen vegetables neatly pack- 
aged will soon be offered to house- 
wives in city markets. 


New Code Bill for Illinois 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF INSURANCE OF THE 
State of Illinois for the year ending 
June 30, 1936, gives the informa- 
tion that efforts will be renewed to 
get an insurance code passed at the 
next session of the legislature. In 
his report, Director Palmer states 
that the work of recodification has 
been continued and that a complete 
new bill will be ready for the con- 
sideration of the legislature when it 
next convenes in regular session. 
He says in part: 

“If the legislature sees fit to provide 
these laws which are so vitally necessary 
to the people of our state, a very definite 
program has been worked out so that the 
laws may be put into force without 
delay.” 

According to the report, a rate 
regulation and antidiscrimination law 
has also been prepared for the con- 
sideration of the next general as- 
sembly. 

eee 


What Business Men Insure 


FEW INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS DIS- 
PLAY THE SAME EFFICIENCY IN 
looking out for their insurance re- 
quirements that they employ in their 
other activities is the conclusion of 
an extensive survey into insurance 
buying methods recently completed 
by Malcolm Muir, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
of New York. 


“In spite of the vast amounts of 
money and the vital interests in- 
volved, the protection of the insur- 
able risks of business and industry 
is generally being handled on a hit 
or miss basis,” he declares. “Not 
enough business men are conscious 
of the possibilities of cost reduction 
and security to be found in the 
many types of insurance now being 
offered.” 

Fire, 


workmen’s compensation, 
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and public liability were found to 
be the most widely carried types 
of insurance in a survey which 
covered 667 firms in fifteen states, 
and which included most lines of 
manufacturing as well as wholesale 
and retail businesses. Annual pre- 
miums ranged from $1,800,000 down 
to $100, with some of the larger 
companies carrying as many as 
seventeen kinds of coverage. The 
small retailers averaged about five 
kinds. In no case did any company 
report complete coverage of all the 
commonly insured risks applicable 
to its field. 

The use of the various types of 
coverage is shown in the following 
table: 


Wise nccr tei csawuninoocaneeereesann 645 
CEE. =. 0.05 ees ewlonars- seiner 617 
NE UY, oseik.s ccd acca serccaswowees 547 
er rere 508 
Ve i | er 477 
ees ie ene er 398 
Fidelity (employe theft) ............. 353 
PIGUET OR OMON goo. c kos dcreewecdewew 323 
SHUCMIMIEE TOBMOBC ood és bcdclna viene 294 
PE. 6.25 occ we tandeescecaes 263 
MON 2 aloo wh vincn iene a Voaaee 260 
Wee, Wee, T6005. 5c ccwnes 258 
ey SO eee 250 
Group life (accident-health) ......... 240 
Shipments lost or damaged........... 212 
AE TEN io orc pce cele ta nisrecearearieree 174 
RISO SMe GOEUBANEY. 6.60 cicis coiceceuisees 163 
ee ae ee 154 
EGG CA MIO nos ccc Sieskis Veacweeecs 87 


Smith Tells of Better 
Conditions in Utah 


THAT INSURANCE CONDITIONS IN 
UTAH, BECAUSE OF RECENT REFORMS, 
have never been sounder was the 
conclusion of Commissioner FE. A. 
Smith, Jr., in an address before the 
recent annual meeting of the Utah 
State Agents’ Association. 

He stressed the fact that in the 
long run the objectives of insurance 
departments, companies, and agents 
are identical even though each ap- 
proaches problems from a different 
angle. 

“Any unworthy act reflects first of all 
against the institution of insurance as a 
whole,” the Commissioner declared, “and 
then affects the company represented”. 


Life Insurance Meetings 


INDIVIDUAL FORESIGHT AND MEANS 
OF MAKING IT EFFECTIVE IS TO BE 
the keynote of the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents on De- 
cember 3rd and 4th, which is cer- 
tain to attract a large attendance of 
life insurance company executives in 
the United States and Canada, and 
to supervisory officials of both coun- 
tries. It is expected that over 500 
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will attend the two-day gathering at 
The Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“Materializing American Foresight 
Through Life Insurance.” While 
the addresses by life insurance ex- 
ecutives will center on the part that 
their business is playing in material- 
izing the foresight of Americans, 
leaders in other important spheres 
of activity also will contribute to the 
deliberations. Banking, transporta- 
tion, law, education, business, and 
industry will be among the fields 
represented on the platform. 

Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed in relation to the central 
theme by leading life company ex- 
ecutives are investments, mortality 
experience, and opportunities opened 
to Americans through life insur- 
ance, together with specific results 
achieved by this means. 

Another life insurance meeting of 
particular interest will be the Gol- 
den Jubilee of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association to be held 
at the Hotel William Penn in that 
city on Dec. 7. An elaborate pro- 
gram has been prepared climaxed 
by a banquet in the evening. Out- 
standing speakers have been invited 
and the occasion will assume much 
more than local importance. 


Where People Get Hurt 


NATION’S BUSINESS GIVES US THE 
FOLLOWING INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ing accidents : 

“Where do Americans get hurt, geo- 
graphically speaking? Breaking down 
1935’s fatal accident toll, it develops that 
36,400 lives were lost on the highways, 
17,500 in other public places, largely 
traceable to drownings and firearms, 
31,500: in homes, and 16,500 on the job. 

“Sifting the automobile fatalities fur- 
ther, the National Safety Council finds 
that two-thirds of all traffic accidents 
occurred in towns of less than 10,000 and 
in rural areas. While deaths in cities 
advanced only 22 per cent, deaths in 
rural areas were up 44 per cent since 
1924. Organized industrial safety work 
is showing results. Occupational fatali- 
ties in 1935 were less than half the num- 
ber 25 years ago. From 1913 to 1935, 
the lives of 250,000 workers have been 
saved. 

“How high the cost of accidents is 
suggested by the report of disabilities— 
365,000 permanent in 1935; 9,100,000 
temporary cases. The bill for wage loss, 
medical treatment, and property dam- 
age, as figured by the Council, amounts 
to about $3,400,000,000, rather sizable 
even in these days of billion dollar 
shakedowns. 

“Conceding the treachery of bathtubs, 
scatter rugs, and stepladders, charging 
the home with deaths from excessive 
heat seems a bit intemperate. Possibly 
the precedent derives from Mark Twain’s 
observation that bed is the most dangerous 
place in the world because so many people 
die there.” 
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New Organization 


JOHN R. CHAPPELL, RICHMOND, 
WAS CHOSEN FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
Mutual Insurance Agents of Vir- 
ginia at a meeting held in Richmond 
on Oct. 27 to effect permanent or- 
ganization of the group. The terri- 
tory of the new association will in- 
clude not only Virginia, but the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well. 

The agents present elected James 
I*. Minor, Charlottesville, vice-presi- 
dent, and Overton S. Woodward, 
Richmond, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors are the officers and A. M. 
Deal, Newport News; Fred Ballou, 
Norfolk; C. M. Clement, Culpepper ; 
William Goodwin, Salem; E. J. Clif- 
ton, Abingdon, and W. T. Turner, 
Martinsville. The association is 
opening a campaign to bring the 
1937 convention of the mutual in- 
surance agents to Richmond, and 
plans are being made to promote a 
greater attendance by enlarging the 
membership roll. 


New Developments in 


Police Radio 


THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS THAT 400 
police inter-city radio telegraph sta- 
tions are being promoted by the As- 
sociated Police Communication Offi- 
cers. This subject was up for a 
vigorous discussion at a recent con- 
vention of the organization. It was 
said that there is already a nucleus 
of seven cities with plants now 
operating and by next July there 
will be some 44 more added. 

An interesting sidelight is that 
not only is crime expected to be cut 
down by this project, but if the 
scheme goes through one hundred 
per cent, radio equipment manufac- 
turers will benefit by the sale of 
equipment amounting from $2,000 
to $9,000 per station. The cities now 
having such apparatus are: Detroit, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Memphis and Hous- 
ton. 

The Associated Police Communi- 
cation Officers point out that these 
stations will also be invaluable in 
times of floods or storms when tele- 
graph or telephone wires are down 
and for mili- 
tary use the system could be turned 
over for national operation in time 
of emergency. 


should occasion arise 
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CASUALTY 
NEWS °° > 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
Meeting in New York 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY IS 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on Nov- 
ember 13. Business to be taken up 
includes the election of officers and 
members of the council, and a vote 
on the approval of a proposed 
amendment to the by-laws. 

On the program will be: 

Presidential Address — “State Monop- 
oly of Compensation Insurance,” by Win- 
field W. Greene. 

Informal discussion on “Control of 
Medical Cost in Casualty Insurance” and 
“Retrospective Plans for Rating Large 
Casualty Risks.” 

There will be a banquet for mem- 
bers and their wives and guests in 
the evening. 


THE 


I. C. C. Ruling on 
Trucking Policies 


CASUALTY POLICIES ON LONG HAUL 
TRUCKING RISKS WHICH WERE IN 
force Oct. 1, 1936, will be left un- 
disturbed until expiration, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
announced in an official modification 
of its previous ruling that such busi- 
ness could be written only by insur- 
ance companies duly licensed in each 
of the states in which the assured 
operated. 

The risk factor in this line is said 
to have been improved considerably 
by the stringent regulations govern- 
ing it which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has __ recently 
adopted. More than 300 inspectors 
to check truck equipment, the ability 
of drivers, and hours of labor have 
already been hired by the commis- 
sion, and an equal number will be 
put to work in the immediate future. 


Stocks Oppose Massachusetts 
Auto Rates 


ANNULMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY RATES PROMULGATED BY 
Massachusetts’ Commissioner of In- 
surance Francis J. DeCelles on Sept. 
21 under the compulsory law for 
1937, and an injunction restraining 
him from enforcing them, are re- 
quested by the stock insurance com- 
panies in a petition for review and 
a bill in equity filed with the Su- 





preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts by their attorney, Frederick H. 
Chase. 

The bill states that a desire by the 
Commissioner to set up a lower pre- 
mium rate unjustified by experience 
and underwriting judgment have re- 
sulted in his introducing new factors 
never before used in rate computation. 
His estimate of outstanding claims 
is declared too low, and objection 
made to his use of a straight five- 
year average, rather than a five-year 
average (1931-35) for each zone 
modified by a two-year average 
(1934-35) for the whole state. 

The apparent reduction from 1936 
levels of about 6.8% would mean a 
decrease in income of about $1,500,- 
000. The companies request an in- 
crease over 1936 rates for 1937, 
charging that the gross underwrit- 
ing loss to all stock companies in 
Massachusetts during the 1931-35 
period was more than $5,000,000. 


Police Officers to Study 
Traffic Safety at University 


FOLLOWING A MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE KEMPER 
Foundation, held at the Traffic 
Safety Institute of Northwestern 
University on October 8th, an- 
nouncement was made of the selec- 
tion of seven police officers to receive 


Fellowships providing for nine 
months of study at the Traffic 
Safety Institute, awarded by the 
Foundation. The officers named 
were : 


Sgt. George M. Burns 

Police Department, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sgt. Daniel G. Reynolds 

Police Department, Miami, Florida. 
Detective Richard O. Bennett 

Police Department, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Patrolman Emmett S. Elliott 

Police Department, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Patrolman L, G. Cary 

Police Department, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Inspector Joseph L. Lingo 

Delaware State Police, Georgetown. 

Patrolman Louis O. Rost 

Police Department, Decatur, Illinois. 

Officers Burns and Reynolds re- 
ceived Fellowships worth $1,000 
each, Bennett and Elliott were given 
$750 each, and Cary, Lingo and 
Rost were granted $500. The Fel- 
lowship winners were the survivors 
of a group of nearly ninety of the 
nation’s most experienced and cap- 
able traffic officers who competed 
for the awards in a series of com- 
prehensive examinations. During the 
next nine months their entire time 
will be devoted to intensive study 
of the most modern methods of 
traffic control and accident preven- 
tion under supervision of Lieutenant 











F. M. Kreml,  nationally-known 
safety authority and director of the 
Traffic Safety Institute at North- 
western University. 


Furriers’ Coverage on 
New Basis 


REVISION OF THE FURRIERS’ CUS- 
TOMERS’ BASIC POLICY TO PERMIT 
broader coverage, and of the rules 
for writing this coverage, has been 
approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. Changes are 
effective Jan. 1, 1937, and policies 
written before that date must be 
rewritten not later than the first 
anniversary date after Jan. 1937. 

The custody rider to the policy 
will include the assured’s legal lia- 
bility for furs and fur-trimmed gar- 
ments which he has accepted for 
storage, alteration, repair, cleaning 
or remodeling. His own stock is 
excluded from the coverage. There 
is no change in the rating formula 
or method, with the annual deposit 
premium remaining at $50. Endorse- 
ment of policies covering in Wiscon- 
sin will now be optional. 

An amendment to the wedding 
present floater rules makes it op- 
tional after Nov. 1936, for mem- 
bers of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association to include the 
risk of breakage on china, glass, 
marble, earthenware, furniture and 
other fragile articles. Additional 
premiums of 1% on policies subject 
to 100% coinsurance, and 144% on 
policies subject to 50% coinsurance, 
will be charged. 


Proposed Revisions of 
Michigan’s Comp. Law 


FRANK F, FORD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
try of Michigan, has filed a report 
with the Governor’s office proposing 
that extensive revisions be made of 
the workmen’s compensation law 
during the 1937 session of the leg- 
islature. There is considerable crit- 
icism in the report of the “excessive 
fees” which are permitted lawyers 
representing injured workmen un- 
der the law as it now stands. An 
amendment is favored to allow the 
commission to fix “reasonable” fees. 

Mr. Ford also advocated the do- 
ing away with the present time limit 
for payment of hospital and medical 
expenses by which the employer 
meets this cost for the first 90 days 
after an accident. Other changes 
favoring the employe or his depend- 
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ents as recommended by the report 
are as follows: 

“Increased compensation for loss of an 
arm from 200 to 300 weeks, and for loss 
of a hand from 150 to 200 weeks. 

“Abolition of the present rule that com- 
pensation hearings be held in the localities 
where the accident occurred in order that 
employes who had moved from such 
localities might have their claims heard 
without excessive expense. 

“Extension of the 10-day period within 
which appeals to the full commission from 
deputies’ decisions must now be filed. 

“Payment of traveling expenses by the 
employer when an employe is required to 
take a physical examination ordered by the 
employer or his insurer. 

“Abolition of the present rule which 
automatically forces a case into the courts 
if fraud is charged by either side. 

“Tightening of the law which provides 
that an employer shall be fined $50 for 
failure to report a compensable accident 
promptly. 

“Amendment of that section of the law 
which, as interpreted by the supreme court, 
now requires an injured employe to prove 
his condition has grown worse in order to 
obtain reinstatement of compensation which 
has been halted by mutual consent. 

“Removal of the present limitation of 
300 weeks’ compensation to permit widows 
of employes killed in compensable acci- 
dents to continue to draw compensation 
indefinitely as long as they remain de- 
pendent. 

“Suggested changes which would be 
favorable to employers and insurers are: 
To prevent a larger award for loss of use 
of a member than the statutory award 
for loss of the entire member. 

“Reduction of weekly compensation to 
five rather than six times daily compensa- 
tion because of the general adoption of 
the five-day week.” 


eee 
Wisconsin 
Compensation Rates 
LOWER RATES FOR WORKMEN’S 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE ARE 
expected to be ordered for Wiscon- 
sin by Insurance Commissioner Harry 
Mortensen in November. Conferences 
have been held with representatives 
of both the mutual and stock com- 
panies writing compensation, and 
the Commissioner believes that sched- 
ules can be arranged which the com- 
panies will accept without hearings. 

Among the rates considered cer- 
tain to be reduced are those in which 
occupational disease, particularly sil- 
icosis, is a factor. 


Domestic Servants and 
O. D. Coverage in Illinois 


CLOSE STUDY OF THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE ILLINOIS OCCUPATIONAL DIS- 
ease Act, which became effective Oct. 
1, has led to debate in insurance 
circles as to whether it is applicable 
to domestic servants. 

The reasoning in the negative is 
that while the language of the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Act permitted 
householders to elect to come under 
its provisions if they wished to pro- 
tect themselves, the language of the 
new Occupational Disease Act con- 
spicuously omits any reference to 
the right of a householder so to do. 

Some stock companies are under- 
stood to be prepared to issue policies 
to householders if demand is made 
for them, with the settlement of any 
claims to be held up pending decision 
by the Illinois Supreme Court of the 
question. 


Auto Ruling in Ohio 


A RULING OF THE OHIO DEPART- 
MENT DATED OCT. 20TH, SENT OUT 
to all companies writing automobile 
insurance in the state says: 

It has recently come to the attention of 
this office that several companies writing 
automobile insurance business in Ohio 
have been issuing such policies with a pro- 
vision that the policy becomes null and 
void in the event the first installment of 
the premium, or the entire premium, is 
not paid by the assured by a certain fixed 
date subsequent to the date of the issuance 
of the policy; the cancellation or lapsation 
date reverting to the date of issue. 

We deem such an endorsement improper 
for the following reasons: 


First, because of the agency custom 
of issuing insurance policies and not 
billing the assureds for the premiums 
until the beginning of the following 
month, such a practice is apt to lull a 
policyholder into a position where he 
believes that he is insured, and there- 
after his insurance might become in- 
effective, because of his failure to pay 
the first installment, or the premium, 
when due under this retroactive lapsa- 
tion plan. 

Second, in view of the fact that the 
first installment of the premiums, or 
the premiums, on these policies could 
not be included as admitted assets in 
agents’ balances in the companies’ fi- 
nancial statements, because the agents 
do not owe such balances until some 
date in advance of the commencement 
date of the policies, the companies 
would be obligated to set up the un- 
earned premium reserves on the pol- 
icies out of their surpluses, and we 
deem such a practice inadvisable. 
Therefore, all companies writing auto- 

mobile policies in Ohio, with a provision 
for retroactive lapsation on failure to pay 
the first installment of the premium, or 
the premium, either by means of a Terms 
Endorsement or otherwise, are immediate- 
ly ordered to discontinue the use of the 
same. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this rul- 
ing. 
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FIRE 
NEWS ee e °® 


Stocks Find Their Farm Loss 
Ratio is High 


THAT 1936 IS CERTAIN TO PROVE 
UNPROFITABLE IN THE FARM INSUR- 
ance field, as compared to the 
successful experience that stock car- 
riers enjoyed in 1935, was the pre- 
diction of C. E. Parks, superin- 
tendent of the farm department of 
the National Tire and president of 
the Farm Underwriters’ Association, 
in his recent address to the thirtieth 
annual convention of the Iowa As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at 
Davenport, Ia. 

“In June of this year we realized 
that we were up against an even 
more widespread drouth than we 
encountered in 1934,” Mr. Parks de- 
clared. “I believe the loss ratio of 
member companies during July, 
1936, was the heaviest sustained in 
any month of the past eighteen. We 
had an unprecedented number of 
losses on grain in fields and hay in 
stacks, and probably had more losses 
on barns during that month than 
during the entire preceding year.” 


Mutual Engineers Convene 


in Columbus 

W. H. RODDA, OF THE MUTUAL IN- 
SPECTION AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ingineers at the organization’s an 
nual meeting which closed at Co- 
lumbus, O., on Oct. 23. 

Harry C. Hubbard, Columbus, was 
chosen first vice-president, and W. 
H. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn., 
second vice-president. C. M. Row- 
ley, Chicago, was named _ secretary 
and treasurer. 

One of the strongest recommenda- 
tions made to the meeting, which 
was attended by more than 50 in- 
surance engineers, was that en- 
gineers would improve the effec- 
tiveness of their work considerably 
by closer cooperation at all times 
with local fire departments. It came 
from H. E. Drugan, of the Trafford 
Tallmadge Agency, Columbus, who 
pointed out that in many cases in- 
surance men are not acquainted with 
fire department officials until they 
come in contact with them after 
fires have occurred. 

The subject was further elaborated 
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by E. P. Welch, chief of the Colum- 
bus Fire Department. He later 
ordered out some of the city fire 
apparatus to give a practical dem- 
onstration of fire department hy- 
draulics for the engineers, in which 
display he was assisted by the Sea- 
grave Corporation. 

Other addresses of importance 
were as follows: 

New Developments and Methods in 
Appraisal — E. C. Smith, of the Lum- 
bermen’s and Manufacturers’ Mutuals, 
Chicago. 

The Hazards of Filling and Bulk Oil 
Stations — W. J. Bentz, of the Mill Mu- 
tuals, Columbus. 

Loss Possibilities in Fireproof Build- 
ings — Herbert Muller, of the Improved 
Risk Mutuals, St. Louis. 

Hazards of Electric Wiring — J. C. 
McCoy, electrical inspector for the city 
division of building regulations, Colum- 
bus. 

Hazards of Motion Picture Theaters — 
Paul J. Baker, of the Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing. 

Desirability and Hazards of Hatcheries 

B. F. Leib, of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Investigation of Questionable Fires | 
Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, of the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago. 

Value of Dwelling Inspections — J. L. 
Booty, of the Implement Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


Common Causes of Loss in Unpro- 
tected Mercantiles L. A. Schalk, of 
the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The meeting closed with a dem- 
onstration in miniature of the causes 
of various types of fires by R. B. 
Criswell, of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, Columbus. 

The social activities in connection 
with the meeting were under the 
supervision of J. W. ‘Huntington, 
manager of the Columbus depart- 
ment of the Mill Mutuals. 

The acquiring by insurance en- 
gineers and inspectors of more 
specific knowledge of the methods 
employed by professional arson in- 
vestigators in uncovering the facts 
behind questionable fires was urged 
strongly at the meeting by Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Steinmetz, chief special inves- 
tigator for the Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, maintained at Chicago 
by the Mill Mutual Companies. 


“The more engineers and inspec- 
tors know about investigative tech- 
nique the more they can aid the 
special investigator when he is called 
in,’ he pointed out. “If they are 
without such knowledge they may 
prove more a hindrance than a help 
in carrying prosecutions through to 
a successful conclusion.” 





Dr. Steinmetz stressed the fact that 
investigators are not interested in 
avoiding legitimate liability for their 
companies, but only in preventing 
further loss of life and property. If 
pyromaniacs, revenge incendiaries, 
arsonists seeking to cover other 
crimes, and those seeking to defraud 
the insurance companies did not 
have the threat of investigation 
hanging over them, he stated as his 
opinion, the property loss would be 
much larger than at present. 

The investigator must establish 
the existence of a fire, its incendiary 
origin, and the guilt of the accused 
to permit successful prosecution, and 
for these reasons the inspector should 
be prepared to make copious and 
valuable notes at once when any fire 
appears questionable. Such matters 
as the whereabouts of the assured 
and his employes at the time of the 
fire, whether doors or windows were 
forced, and the assured’s financial 
standing all assume importance un- 
der such conditions. 

He recommended as helpful a 
knowledge by inspectors and en- 
gineers of the types of evidence ad- 
missible in arson cases, and the local 
peculiarities of arson law. In clos- 
ing, Dr. Steinmetz cautioned insur- 
ance men who become involved in 
investigating questionable fires to 
avoid signing criminal complaints, 
this being a responsibility of the au- 
thorities; not to seek personal pub- 
licity in the investigation; and to 
avoid any expressions of opinion to 
outside persons as to the cause of 
the fire. 


Wisconsin Inland Marine 


Order to be Modified 


HIARRY J. MORTENSEN, WISCONSIN 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, IS PRE- 
paring a modification of his recent 
order which would have compelled 
all fire insurance companies writing 
inland marine to report their inland 
marine business to the fire insurance 
rating bureau. 

The order was issued on Sept. 19, 
the commissioner taking the position 
that state law required all com- 
panies writing fire and tornado in 
marine policies to send their daily 
reports through the fire insurance 
rating bureau. The matter was 


brought to a head by the filing of 
a petition for rehearing on the or- 
der, which under the Wisconsin 
rating law has the same effect as an 
injunction in that it stays the effect 
of the order until the petition for 
rehearing has been disposed of. 
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ARSON — AN ANCIENT ART, EVER NEW 


the truth 
the United 


O one knows all 
about arson in 

States, and for that reason 
man’s guess is perhaps as 
good as another. The deadly statis- 
tic has not yet reduced the crime of 
burning property to a row of per- 
centages or a series of charts. But 
conversation with such fire marshals, 
city fire chiefs, credit men, and in- 
vestigators as can be induced to 
talk develops interesting informa- 
tion about the types of mind and the 
methods of arsonists. One must be 
prepared, however, to discount some 
of the more romantic stories one 
hears, and on the other hand to de- 
duce more than appears on the sur- 
face when confronted with cold 
figures. 

It is not that the statisticians have 
failed to attack in this field with 
their usual vigor. They have con- 
ducted surveys and studies without 
number in an effort to determine the 
exact extent of a criminal activity 
that each year destroys millions of 
dollars in property, and not a few 
lives. Reports from every source 
have been collected and analyzed 
and synthesized until it seems that 
perseverance alone must _ perforce 
wring from them any secrets they 
might hold. But today, whether you 
prefer to be told that the percentage 
of set fires is very low or whether 
you would rather get a figure as 
high as 40%, you need only pick the 
proper informant to make your wish 
come true. 

Abandoning statistics to make 
direct inquiries of the investigators 
who seek proof of arson in suspicious 
fires is only slightly more fruitful. 
Nowadays the most sinister inter- 
national spies break down weekly 
to tell all in the Sunday supplements, 
government sleuths write continuity 
for the comic strips, and policemen 
pass their furloughs either upon the 
chain radio programs or in serving 
as technical advisers for underworld 
motion pictures; but the arson in- 
vestigators remain true to the close- 
mouthed tradition of the detective 
business. They not only do not re- 
member much about arson cases, but 
they do not wish to be quoted. 


one 


the ng application in 
questioning, however, eventually 
causes a vague pattern of the busi- 
ness of arson as it is practiced in 
the United States today to emerge 
from the welter of anecdotes in 
which they prefer to bury its out- 
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lines. And as it does emerge the 
shadowy torch-bearing wraith which 
the public mind has always pictured 
as the arsonist becomes a concrete 
figure that falls into definite classi- 
fications. One gets the impression 
that the modern arson investigator 
is coming to know a good deal 
about the arsonist, and that it is 
annually becoming more and more 
difficult to touch off a piece of prop- 


dividuals of obviously subnormal in- 
telligence, who display unbelievable 
cunning in setting fires. Then the 
fact that the establishing of an alibi 
is a primary consideration in arson 
makes conditions alter methods; a 
complicated mechanism might be 
required in one case, while the same 
man might use a very simple device 
in another. And finally the gradua- 
tions of fire are so numerous that the 
method used means littke — arson 
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Arsonists find it harder than ever to succeed because of Modern Fire-Fighting Equipment. 
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The scene abov: 


is of a demonstration put on by the Fire Department of. the City of Philadelphia during 
the recent Mutual Convention. 


erty without having to stand trial 
for it. 

Offhand, arson would seem best 
classifiable by the methods used in 
starting fires, but it is not a satis- 
factory approach. To begin with, 
there are professional “torches” who 
are bunglers, and who have been most 
fortunate to escape punishment: 
there are amateurs, and even in- 


grades into negligence, negligence 
into carelessness, carelessness into 
accident. 

Classification by motive gives 
much better results in studying the 
personnel of the arson racket, for 
by considering the motive that lies 
behind almost every set fire, arson- 
ists seem to split into five general 
types: 
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Professional ring arsonists, who 
are usually experienced criminals or- 
ganized into groups for the purpose 
of touching off fires for anyone who 
will pay their fee. 

Family group arsonists, who per- 
sistently burn their own properties 
and those of their relatives as a 
source of income; they do not ordi- 
narily accept outside commissions. 

Individual arsonists, who are us- 
ually business men in financial diffi- 
culties; they set fire to their own 
property “to sell the business to 
the insurance companies” as a means 
of raising cash. 

Employe arsonists, who set fire 
to the properties of their employers 
in order to cover up shortages in 
the money or goods which have 
been entrusted to their care. 

Non-profit arsonists, such as pyro- 
maniacs, children, persons holding 
grudges of one sort or another, and 
husbands or wives who have had 
domestic disagreements. 

The professional arson rings, al- 
though not so many of them have 
operated in the United States as is 
popularly supposed, attract the most 
dangerous type of arsonist. Almost 
without exception rings have proved 
to be made up of hardened criminals, 
who take to arson only because it 
seems to suit their peculiar talents 
hetter than other felonious lines of 
endeavor. The typical ring is found 
using a large city as its base, with 
operations often extending into the 
surrounding countryside over several 
states. 

Some uncovered have been marvels 
of business efficiency, with special- 
ists handling each department. There 
were spotters to dig up “live ones,” 
merchants in need of money who 
had not thought of burning their 
own establishments as a means of 
procuring it. There were “fixers” 
or salesmen, who would reach the 
prospect by one or another discreet 
method and suggest to him the 
desirability of a fire. And there were 
“torches”, the experts who set up 
the plant for the fire, and touched 
it off at the proper time. 

\ professional “torch” is of 
necessity a case-hardened individual, 
for he must not be squeamish about 
carrying through his job even though 
there are people sleeping above the 
property he is firing. And because 
he must deal with highly inflam- 
mable materials if his fires are to 
be successful, he is taking a chance 
of serious injury himself on every 
job. In a recent case the “torch” 
set off an explosion in starting his 
fire, and was thrown to the ground 
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so badly burned that police rushed 
him to a local hospital. His shoes 
had to be cut off, and beneath the 
inner sole of one, police found a 
contract between him and the owner 
of the property, specifying the serv- 
ices he was to‘render and the pay- 
ment he was to receive. 
ee @ @ 

ETHODS of payment vary in 

the arson business, just as in 
any other. Frequently the ring 
takes a job on a contingent basis, 
in much the same fashion as an 
ambulance-chasing lawyer, the fixer 
and the property-owner agreeing 
by contract as to what percentage 
of the expected insurance money 
each is to receive. When the fixer is 
able to get additional insurance on 
the property his cut is sometimes 
higher, as it may also be if the more 
valuable contents of the property 
can be moved out before the fire 
is touched off. In addition the “torch” 
usually receives a cash fee, which 
runs from $25 upward. 

The one characteristic that sets 
the professional arsonist apart from 
the amateur is that the professional 
in starting his blaze attempts to use 
only materials that will be consumed 
entirely in the ensuing fire. Many 
of the more scientific workmen now- 
adays employ various types of de- 
layed chemical combustion, with one 
element so confined that it cannot 
reach the other for a considerable 
period. The old guard sticks to such 
tested devices as candles and ex- 
celsior, gasoline in inflammable cups, 
and alarm-clock mechanisms, but 
they are coming to see that such 
methods are obsolete. Tire depart- 
ment experts and investigators know 
all the tricks of the trade themselves, 
and if the arsonist has made the 
slightest slip or has the least bit 
of bad luck he usually finds him- 
self in a great deal of trouble. 

Professional arson is not without 
its artists who delight in adding the 
unusual touch. One developed a 
technique of filling toy balloons with 
a gas of his own formula and re- 
leasing them in the building to be 
burned. As the gas escaped it com- 
bined with the oxygen in the air to 
cause an explosion. His ingenuity 
was greater than his chemical knowl- 
edge, however, for there was not 
enough oxygen in the air to permit 
his devices to function, and the un- 
imaginative officers of the law put 
him in jail and took his balloons 
away from him. 

Another original mind, this one 
with gifts zoological rather than 
aeronautical, devised a method of 





locking a cat in a closet which had 
been littered with some substance or 
other which would ignite upon being 
scratched. The cat’s frantic claw- 
ings for release eventually ignited 
the material, and this arsonist ad- 
mitted that when ventilation had 
been properly arranged he had some- 
times gotten rather good fires. 

It is easy to understand why 
professional criminals should band 
together to make a business of arson 
if they see sufficient profit in it. 
But: when whole families, with rela- 
tives and in-laws sometimes running 
the number involved up to 40 cr 
50 persons, make a practice over a 
period of more than a generation of 
burning their own properties, the 
problem is more complex. Yet 
there are family arson groups which 
go back almost forty years, and 
which have only recently ceased their 
operations because their fields have 
played out. 

One such family had a legitimate 
fire in 1897, and the head of the 
tribe saw that this was a field of 
opportunity which he _ had_ been 
neglecting. Judiciously interspers- 
ing a few bankruptcies, and a faked 
robbery or two, between fires (on 
property he owned either openly or 
through relatives acting as dum- 
mies) he is estimated to have made 
a large share of his income for many 
years from insurance companies. 

Other families specialize in furni- 
ture arson. They move into a town, 
purchase plenty of good furniture, 
insure it, move it out some night, 
have a fire, collect the insurance, sell 
the furniture, and move on. An in- 
genious operator in this specialty 
was the householder who had a seri- 
ous furniture fire in his own home, 
and was paid for it. He then rented 
the burned furniture to various 
clients whom he lined up, and col- 
lections were made on it over and 
over again until the state furnished 
him a domicile in which all the furn- 
ishings were built of steel. 

ee @ 

ARIATIONS of the family 

group are groups of business 
associates who do not fire outside 
properties, but are not averse to 
touching off their own if an oppor- 
tunity for profit presents itself. One 
such group started out innocently 
enough twenty years ago in a 
manufacturing line which necessi- 
tated the use of large quantities of 
grain alcohol. When prohibition 
arrived much of their alcohol was 
diverted into bootleg channels. 
Trouble caught up with them and 
within a year they had two separate 











fires, with a combined loss of $100,- 
000. There were three later fires; 
in one the “torch”, an ex-convict, 
was caught but refused to talk even 
when he was given a life term in 
the penitentiary. The latest report 
on this group showed one of its 
members indicted for a murder of 
the traditional gangster type. 

Many of the bombings attributed 
to gang warfare during prohibition 
belong under this classification, some 
authorities believe. Under the con- 
ditions which existed at that time 
there was no way of determining 
whether a “pineapple” had been 
tossed through a window by a foe 
as a warning, or by a friend as a 
favor to permit the raising of a bit 
of ready cash. 

By virtue of long practice some of 
these family and business groups 
that look upon fire as man’s best 
friend have become as adept in the 
setting up and touching off of arson 
plants as the best of the profes- 
sionals. But the fact that there are 
known connections which can he 
tracted down by a skilled investi- 
gator makes their detection some- 
what easier than that of a member 
of an arson ring. 

A great many of the borderline 
cases are the result of the activities 
of the third class of arsonists — 
individual merchants or business 
men who are in financial difficulties. 
They, too, run to type, for they 
have usually been involved in not 
altogether savory affairs before they 
have a fire. Many of them have had 
several bankruptcies ; often they are 
under suspicion as “fences” for 
stolen goods. 

Many of them are arrested, for 
their setups are more often than 
not amateurish, and the fire depart- 
ment frequently arrives in time to 
put out the blaze before the evidence 
of arson has been consumed. Be- 
cause they are prone to use such 
substances as gasoline and kerosene 
without understanding their poten- 
tialities they frequently have ex- 
plosions as preludes to their fires, 
and explosions in buildings where 
there is no obvious chemical reason 
for them are = suspicious circum- 
stances. Too, they often start fires 
in several rooms which have no con- 
nection with one another, a thing 
which happens only rarely in legiti- 
mate fires. 

One of the most interesting of the 
recent examples demonstrating how 
the best-laid plans of amateur arson- 
ists often go wrong concerns a young 
lady who had risen to comparative 
affluence as a business executive, and 
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who had used a considerable portion 
of her earnings in purchasing and 
furnishing a home for herself and 
her parents. 

The parents, anxious to secure 
ready cash, decided to have a fire 
that would destroy both home and 
contents. Entirely without the 
daughter’s knowledge they worked 
out a careful plan, and on the after- 
noon of the day chosen for the blaze 
they soaked sheets in kerosene and 
draped them from the chandeliers, 
scattered plenty of inflammable mate- 
rial about several rooms, and then 
placed an electric iron in a nest of 
matches. A long cord was attached 
to the iron to permit them to turn it 
on from just inside the front door. 

When all this had been done they 
called the daughter and asked her 
to meet them downtown for dinner. 
They pulled the cord, locked the 
front door, had dinner downtown, 
attended a theatre, and returned 
home in late evening, expecting to 
find their home reduced to ashes. 
Unfortunately the cord which had 
been expected to turn on the electric 
iron had broken, and when the 
daughter entered the house she saw 
the litter of bedclothing and the like 
that had been scattered to speed up 
combustion. 

Concluding that the house had 
been visited by burglars she called 
police. They recognized the condi- 
tion of the house as an arson plant 
as soon as they arrived, and arrested 
the parents at once. 

e® @ @ 

MPLOYEES who set fires in 

order to cover up shortages in 
the money or merchandise which 
have been entrusted to their care 
constitute a fourth, and rather large, 
class of arsonists. They are in- 
clined as a class to be rather more 
subtle in their touchoff technique 
than the average amateur, for they 
realize that suspicion of arson must 
not attach to them if they are to 
secure new jobs in the same line of 
business. They are more prone to 
tamper with machinery in an at- 
tempt to generate a friction fire, or 
to endeavor to create conditions for 
a spontaneous combustion, than they 
are to adopt the standard methods 
used by the other types of arsonists. 
Unfortunately for them they are 
seldom as adept at concealing the 
shortage which furnishes the original 
motive for the fire, and when this 
has been uncovered revelation of 
arson frequently follows. 

A very typical case involving 
shortages on the part of an employe 
which would have been covered by 
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fire save for diligent investigation 
involved not long ago the manager 
of a grain elevator in a western state. 
When the elevator burned the fire 
department arrived quickly enough 
to save a good deal of the grain, but 
even when the usual shrinkage had 
been allowed the amount salvaged 
did not seem nearly close enough to 
the amount of wheat which the rec- 
ords showed to have been in the 
elevator at the time of the fire. 

Preliminary investigations proved 
that the elevator manager had cashed 
an unusually large number of checks 
as an accommodation to farmers, but 
that few of the names listed on the 
checks were known in the region. 
The manager explained that it was 
customary for many farmers to have 
their checks drawn to fictitious names 
because their grain had been mort- 
gaged. He also pointed out that the 
amount of grain in the elevator had 
been checked shortly before the fire, 
and had been found correct. 

After long interrogation he con- 
fessed that he had issued checks for 
fictitious grain, and had cashed them 
himself, pocketing the proceeds. He 
had been able to pass the inspection 
of grain on hand by manipulations 
which permitted some of the grain 
to be weighed twice. A_ pertinent 
sidelight on such a case is that even 
though arson can be proved against 
an employee, the innocent employer’s 
loss must be paid. 


HE fifth general class of arson- 

ists is made up of the real, 
simon-pure amateurs of the pro- 
fession, in that they set fires for 
reasons other than financial profit. 
It is in this group that we find 
the pyromaniacs, the children who 
set fires for the thrill of watching the 
engines come, and the numerous 
grudge fires set for reasons of per- 
sonal animosity. 

The pyromaniac, of course, is a 
psychopathic case against whom there 
is no protection save vigilance. Some 
of those jailed have proved of high 
intelligence apart from their deligh: 
in setting fires, and many of the fires 
they have set have employed some 
of the most ingenious devices ever 
uncovered. Arson rings are al- 
ways more than willing to employ 
pyromaniacs as “torches”, if their 
other mental aberrations are not too 
marked; a pyromaniac will take far 
greater chances than the ordinary 
criminal, and he is often willing to 
touch off fires for little or no com- 
pensation. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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EARLY a thousand delegates, 
N from all sections of the United 
States, filed into the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 12 to open the 41st annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance companies, 
which was being held there in con- 
junction with the annual meetings 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, the Mutual In- 
surance Advertising-Sales Confer- 
ence, and the Pennsylvania State 
\ssociation of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. When they filed out 
again four days later, after one of 
the most successful gatherings in 
mutual insurance history, they had: 
Elected officers for the coming 
year ; 

Paid high tribute to Philadelphia’s 
perennial first citizen, Benjamin 
Franklin, as the founder of mutual 
insurance ; 

\ppointed a committee of four to 
represent mutual insurance in co- 
operating with the federal govern- 
ment to work out a plan of all- 
risk crop insurance ; 

Adopted the report of the As- 
sociation’s Loss Prevention com- 
mittee upon rural electrification ; 

Heard the constructive recom- 
mendations of Association’s retiring 
president, J. J. Fitzgerald, of the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The subject of crop insurance 
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while not one of the present practical 
problems of the mutuals came in for 
much discussion. It had been ex- 
pected that the federal government 
would at the convention, make its 
first public exposition of the plan of 
all-risk coverage its experts are at- 
tempting to work out and for this 
reason the eyes of the business world 
were focused upon the Philadelphia 
gathering. But it proved impossible 
to crystalize the plan’s details in the 
time available, and for this reason 
the administration’s speaker, Roy 
M. Green, of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Finance in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, was forced 
to confine himself to generalities in 
his address. 
ee 2e ®@ 


H®« sketched briefly the back- 
ground of the crop insurance 
problem, outlined some of the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of 
putting a comprehensive program 
into effect, and detailed the lines 
along which the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is proceeding with its 
studies. He pointed out that the 
production statistics which were nec- 
essarily assembled in connection with 
the operations of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration represent 
the first complete mass of statistical 
information ever assembled on the 
subject, and that because these are 
available the possibility of formula- 
ting and all-risk crop insurance pro- 
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gram is today greater than ever 
before. 

The attitude of the convention 
was one of sympathetic interest and 
a disposition to cooperate with the 
government in meetings to discuss 
the matter. A committee to study 
such a program was named at the 
final session of the convention; its 
members being Roy J. Chase, Harry 
P. Cooper, Frank Bishop, and A. V. 
Gruhn. 

The Association’s Loss Prevention 
committee, which has been working 
for some time upon the problem 
of decreasing the fire hazard in- 
herent in rural electrical installations, 
recommended that further pressure 
be brought to bear upon the Public 
Utilities commissions of the various 
states to prohibit the connection of 
service wires to any rural installation 
that has not first been approved by 
a competent inspector. The com- 
mittee’s report, presented by chair- 
man Eugene Arms, Chicago, was 
adopted unanimously. 

An insurance subject now much 
in the public eye — that of cutting 
the mounting toll of motor casualties 
— was discussed before the conven- 
tion by James T. Haviland of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the Lum- 
bermens’ Mutual Casualty Company.* 
His conclusion was that the only 
practical approach to the problem at 
this time is much stricter regulation 
of the driver, and the impressing 
upon those responsible for the licens- 
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ing of drivers in the various states 
that the operation of a motor vehicle 
is a privilege conferred by the gov- 
ernment and not an inherent right of 
the citizen. 

As usual the major part of the 
work of the convention was done in 
the various group meetings held 
during the three days of business 
sessions. eee 

HE windstorm group, under the 

leadership of chairman Artemas 
H. Myers, of the Indiana Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., heard discussions of the 
standard policy for windstorm mu- 
tuals by Gordon A. Bubolz, associate 
agricultural economist of the Farm 
Credit Administration ; of the effect 
of windstorm:and hail on grow- 
ing crops by J. B. Kincer, chief of 
the climate and crop weather divi- 
sion of the U. S. Weather Bureau ; 
of the possibilities for reducing 
windstorm losses by inspection by 
J. I. Davis, vice-president of the 
Integrity Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Appleton, Wisc.; and of the 
government’s interest in the problem 
by W. I. Myers, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

In the meetings of the farm group, 
presided over by chairman H. P. 
Hostetter, of the Mount Carroll Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Mount 
Carroll, Ill., the chairman spoke of 
assessment liability. Rex Goodwin, of 





“Excerpts from Mr. Haviland’s speech are 
printed on another page in this issue. 
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the Crawford County Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Oblong, IIl., 


discussed the difficulties to be over- 
come by the new secretary; E. J. 
Smalley, of the Alliance Cooperative 


Insurance Company, Topeka, Kas., 


treated of sound farm mutual prac- 
tice; and Homer J. Ferguson, of the 
l‘armers’ Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, McPherson, Kas., discussed 
the modern farm mutual. The sig- 
nificance of the social security act to 
mutual insurance companies was 
analyzed by Nicholas S. Kiefer, of 
the American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, and other addresses were pre- 
sented by A. FE. Anderson, of the 
North Star Farmers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Cottonwood, Minn., 
and by Lloyd Rouch, of the Rochester 
l‘armers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Rochester, Ind. Those at- 
tending the farm group sessions 
also heard an address by the As- 
sociation’s new president, Roy J. 
Chase. 
e* ee ® 

LILWOOD HOOT, of the Mu- 

4 tual Fire Insurance Company, 
West Point, Pa., presided over the 
meetings of the automobile group. 
In addition to James T. Haviland’s 
talk upon motor casualties, those at- 
tending these sessions heard an ad 
dress by the chairman, another upon 
the opportunities for service in the 
field by Earle N. Lashmet of Phila- 
delphia, who is connected with the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
of Boston, and a third upon the 
legal phases of the automobile in- 
surance contract by Irvin Bendiner 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Paul Rutledge, of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Hail Insurance Company, 
Columbia, Mo., presided over the 
meetings of the hail group, and W. 
C. Hagerty, of the Oregon Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company, McMinn 
ville, Ore., served as chairman of 
the city and town group sessions. 
The meetings of the latter group 
heard addresses by Paul Wagner, 
of the Louisville German Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Henry S. Rich, Jr., of 
the Donegal and Conoy Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Marietta, Pa. ; 
Fr. A. Hoffman, of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Coatesville, Pa. ; 
B. Rees Jones, of the Town Mutual 
Dwelling Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Ia.; and B. C. Vine, of the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, Alton, II. 

The general sessions of the con- 
vention began with a pioneer break- 
fast on the opening day, at which 
Harry P. Cooper, Jr., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and John E. Shepard, 
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Covington, Ky., spoke to an au- 
dience composed largely of secre- 
taries of the state and national as- 
sociations. The directors of the Na- 
tional Association met later that day, 
and in the evening an open general 
session was held. 


| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

| OFFICERS 1936-37 

| President—Roy J. Chase, Farm- 
1] ers’ Mutual Insurance Company, || 
Lockport, N. Y. 
1 Vice-president — Frank Bishop, 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insur- 
|| ance Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Secretary—Harry P. Cooper, In- 
1 diana Farmers’ Mutual Insur- 
1 ance Company, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

|| Treasurer—Frank B. Fowler, In- 
diana Lumbermens’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, 





Ind. 
|| National Councillor, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce — W. E. 


Straub, Farmers’ Mutual Insur- | 
ance Company of Nebraska, | 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


The Highlights of that session 
were the address of retiring presi- 
dent J. J. Fitzgerald, and talks by 
S. Davis Wilson, mayor of Phila- 
delphia, by J. Somers Smith, of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship ( Amer- 
ica’s oldest insurance company), and 
Mrs. Florence B. Gibbel, Lititz, Pa. 


ee @ ® 
WEN B. HUNT of Harrisburg, 


Pa., Pennsylvania’s insurance 
commissioner, spoke upon new de- 
velopments in automobile insurance. 
Frank I. Fowler presented his 
treasurer’s report, and Harry P. 
Cooper secretary, spoke briefly. The 
presentation of his report in person 
was received with enthusiasm by 
the delegates, for Mr. Cooper, secre- 
tary of the National Association 
since 1914, was in too ill health 
to attend last year’s convention, and 
his return this year had been looked 
forward to by all of the company 
representatives as the restoration of 
a traditional feature of the annual 
meetings. 

Apart from the meetings of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies and the Mutual Insur- 
ance Advertising-Sales Conference, 
details of which may be found else- 
where in this issue, the most im- 
portant other business transacted at 
the convention was the election of 
new officers of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. J. H. R. Timanus, 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship 





for the Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire, Philadelphia, was 
chosen president. James E. Walter, 
Lebanon, was named first vice-presi- 
dent, F. J. Varcoe, Honesdale, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Joab K. 
Mahood, Troy, third vice-president. 
Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Chosen as the 
executive committee were Ellwood 
Hoot, West Point, Henry B. Gibbel, 
Lititz, Frank M. Fisher, Center 
Hall, Milton E. Bowman, Hanover, 
Paul W. Pearson, West Chester, H. 
H. Gilkyson, Jr., Coatesville, and 
E. D. Hahn, Reading. 

The ladies’ auxiliary, under the 
direction of its president, Mrs. Frank 
D. Leizear, opened its portion of the 
convention with a reception and tea 
at the Hotel Warwick. Among the 
speakers at its later meetings were 
Mrs. C. L. Frost, Montour Falls, 
N. Y., Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Mrs. Guy C. Faby, 
Lancaster, Pa. An address upon 
the safe driving of the automobile 
by Charles E. Hodges, Jr., president 
of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., 
was read at the final session.* 


A‘ of course, was not business 
at the convention. On _ the 
Sunday evening preceding the con- 
vention’s opening the delegates heard 
a concert by the Philadelphia Little 
Symphony Orchestra. The next day 
the golfers among the attendance 
staged their annual tournament, and 
on the closing day many of the 
delegates took a sightseeing trip. 

The official high spot of the con- 
vention was the banquet, arranged 
under the direction of chairman Her- 
man J. Pelstring of the banquet 
committee. Featured speakers were 
General Mason M. Patrick, former 
chief of the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
and Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, who 
spoke upon Benjamin Franklin. 

An interesting incident of the 
convention week was the fire fight- 
ing demonstration staged at Inde- 
pendence Hall, with the cooperation 
of Philadelphia city officials. A 
mock fire — all smoke and no flames 
— was set inside the historic edifice, 
and the well-known radio and stage 
star, Helen Claire, rushed to the 
door in colonial costume to give the 
alarm. To her rescue came firemen 
in colonial garb, bringing with them 
museum pieces of fire-fighting equip- 
ment such as hand pumpers more 
than 150 years old. After a suitable 
interval Philadelphia’s modern fire 
engines came to the rescue. 


*Excerpts from Mr. Hodges address will be 
found on another page of this issue. 











The Federation excepting the oc- 
casions when joint meetings were 
held with the Association, met in 
executive sessions having to do most- 
ly with committee reports. The 
officers for the next year remained 
the same, namely; Frank Bishop of 
Pawtucket, R. I., President, L. G. 
Purmort of Van Wert, Ohio, Vice- 
President, A. V. Gruhn, Secretary. 

The Board of Governors now in- 
cludes: Frank Bishop, Pawtucket 
Mutual of Pawtucket, R. I.; L. G. 
Purmort, Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual of Van Wert, Ohio; Justin 
Peters of Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
of Philadelphia; J. J. Fitzgerald of 
the Grain Dealers National at In- 
dianapolis ; E. E. Wehman, Jr. of the 
Carolina Mutual of Charleston, S. 
C.; L. H. Baker of the Michigan 
Millers of Lansing, Michigan; F. B. 
Fowler of the Indiana Lumbermens 
of Indianapolis; L. A. Mingenbach 
of the Hardware Dealers Mutual 
Fire of Stevens Point, Wisconsin; 


ADVERTISING 


HE increasing importance of ad- 

vertising in advancing the sale 
of mutual insurance, and the in- 
creasing stature of advertising man- 
agers in the mutual companies, was 
never before made so evident as at 
the sixth annual Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference which 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford in Philadelphia on Oct. 12-15 
in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ings of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies and 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. 

The work of the Conference fell 
into three natural divisions: the 
judging of an advertising exhibit at 
which was shown the best work of 
the advertising managers of all the 
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Charles H. Keating of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio; 
H. G. Kemper of the National Re- 
tailers of Chicago; H. B. Carson of 
the Mill Owners of Des Moines; 
Robert A. Barbour of the Berkshire 
Mutual of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Especial acknowledgment should 
be made to the Ladies’ Committee 
under the gracious chairmanship of 
Mrs. Justin Peters. This group of 
women busied themselves with pro- 
viding Philadelphia’s best in enter- 
tainment and hospitality. Associated 
with Mrs. Peters were Mrs. Alvin 
C. Alderfer, Mrs. E. J. Ballinger, 
Mrs. Richard Dallam, Mrs. Guy C. 
Eaby, Mrs. I. Wallace Fleck, Mrs. 
Henry B. Gibbel, Mrs. H. H. Gilky- 
son, Jr., Mrs. James T. Haviland, 
Mrs. Ellwood Hoot, Mrs. H. J. 
Pelstring and Mrs. J. H. R. Ti- 
manus. 


For List of Prize Winners in The 
Mutuals Golf Tournament, See Another 
Page. 


CONFERENCE 


larger mutual companies; the dis- 
cussion of various problems of mu- 
tual insurance advertising by the 
membership and by prominent out- 
side speakers; and the election of 
the officers and committees for the 
coming year. 


Carl S. Crummett, advertising 
manager of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, of 


Boston, was chosen president, mov- 
ing up from the positions of vice- 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee which he held last 
year. Len K. Sharp, advertising 
manager of the Mill Owners’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Des Moines, Ia., was chosen vice- 
president. Paul W. Purmort, ad- 
vertising manager of the Central 
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Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Van Wert, O., was 
named _ secretary-treasurer. 

Retiring president Paul G. Park- 


inson, advertising manager of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisc., was 
named to the executive committee, 
as was Fred W. Lahr, advertising 
manager of the Indiana J.umber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Sharp and 
Mr. Purmort will serve with them 
on the committee. 

Other committee chairmen named 
were: Wylie C. Sampson, sales man 
ager of the Employers’ Mutual Casu- 
alty Company, Wausau, Wisc., pro- 
gram committee; Paul Purmort, ex 
hibits committee ; David W. Sperry, 
advertising manager of the Minne- 
sxta Implement Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Owatonna, Minn., 
awards committee; Mrs. Marguerite 
Auberle, advertising manager of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
Detroit, publicity committee ; Ron E. 
Wilson, advertising manager of the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lansing, Mich., 
membership committee; and Milo F. 
Wilcox, advertising manager of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., auditing com- 
mittee. 

The Conference program, once the 
eagerly awaited judging of the ad- 
vertising exhibit had been disposed 
of, opened with a visit to N. W. 
Ayer & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. On_ the 
day of the conclave three addresses 
were presented at the morning meet- 
ing. N. C. Flanagin, assistant sec- 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Chicago, an- 
alyzed the advertising possibilities of 
the financial statement ; E. C. Framp- 
ton, agency supervisor for the Lum- 
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bermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, O., discussed the 
question of whether advertising 
should be directed to the agent or 
to the prospect; and John Dennis 
McNeese, director of sales for the 
Mill Mutuals in Nashville, Tenn., 
treated of selling mutual insurance 
to the agent. 

The annual luncheon which follow- 
ed proved one of the most popular 
events of the combined conventions, 
with one-time comedian Billy B. Van 
delighting the large crowd with his 
wit and philosophy. At the after- 
noon meeting Charles Coolidge 
Parlin, famed commercial research 
expert of Philadelphia’s Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company outlined the func- 
tions of advertising in marketing, 
and L. M. Clark, chairman of the 
board of Clark-Hooper, Inc., New 
York advertising research specialists, 
spoke upon public reactions. 

Wednesday’s speakers included 
Gilbert P. Farrar, typographic coun- 
sellor for the American Type 
Founders’ Sales Corporation of Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Norman Kimball of the 
Martin Cantine Paper Company, 
Saugerties, N. Y.; and D. Bobb 
Slattery, assistant vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. 


NE of the outstanding addresses 

of the Conference was delivered 
by Wylie C. Sampson, sales man- 
ager of the Employers’ Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wisc. 

Calling the depression the best 
advertisement mutual insurance ever 
had, in that it disposed of the argu- 
ment that the mutuals are fair- 
weather companies, Mr. Sampson 
showed that the trend toward mu- 
tual insurance is under way. Figures 
for the past ten years show, he stated, 
that mutual casualty premiums have 
increased 124.2% as against 6.3% for 
the principal non-mutual group, and 
that mutual fire premiums have in- 
creased 21.1% as against a decrease 
of 24.8% for the principal non- 
mutual group. 

Abandoning generalities Mr. 
Sampson went on to prove his thesis 
that a coordinated advertising-sales 
department is the need of every suc- 
cessful mutual company by drawing 
upon a survey which he made recent- 
ly of 55 of the largest mutual com- 
panies—42 fire and 13 casualty. 

He found that the 15 fire com- 
panies (35.7%) which employed a 
common sales and advertising con- 
trol, with a full-time sales manager 
and advertising manager, did 75% 
of the total premium volume; the 10 
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casualty companies (77% ) following 
this plan did 93% of the casualty 
volume. 

The fire companies reported spend- 
ing $417,000 for advertising in 1935 
(48.4% direct mail, 12.4% news- 
paper and magazine, and .4% 
radio). The casualty companies 
spent $402,600 (34.7% direct mail, 
32.3% newspaper and magazine, and 
.2% radio). 

Most interesting was the finding 
that the 43% of fire companies using 
protection as the primary appeal did 
45% of the volume, the 14% using 
service did 22%, and the 21% using 
cost did only 18%; in the casualty 
group the 38% stressing protection 
appeal did 48% of the volume, the 
30% stressing service appeal 45%, 
and the 23% stressing cost only 6%. 


HE advertising exhibit, acclaim- 

ed the most comprehensive to 
date, was judged by Thomas C. 
McLaughlin, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Howard 
T. Hovde, assistant professor of 
marketing of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School of Com- 
merce, and J. H. North, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aubrey Moore & Wallace 
Agency, Chicago. Fred W. Lahr 
served as chairman of the awards 
committee. 

The Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisc., and 
the Employers’ Mutuals, Wausau, 
Wisc., proved the leaders in number 
of first place awards, each taking 
eight. 

The Hardware Mutual won in 
classes for miscellaneous casualty 
direct mail, miscellaneous institu- 
tional printed matter, direct writing 
company producers’ publications, ac- 
cident prevention newspaper adver- 
tising, printed sales contests, mis- 
cellaneous sales promotions, direct 
writing company merchandising ad- 
vertisements to agents and salesmen, 
and visual sales presentations. 

The Employer’s Mutual first places 
were for casualty letter series, post 
cards, individual casualty blotters, 
fire insurance surveys, casualty in- 
surance surveys, casualty sales pro- 
posals, casualty loss prevention post- 
ers, and sales manuals. 

Other winners of first-place awards, 
listed alphabetically, were: Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company, Detroit 
— workmen’s compensation hand- 
out pieces, loss prevention exposi- 
tional material, outdoor specialty ad- 
vertising, casualty policies, and 


trophies and awards for safety 
promotions. 

American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Boston — workmen’s 





compensation direct mail. 

The Indiana Union Mutual In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
— (farm company competition) — 
company publications to agents, di- 
rect mail, loss prevention educational 
material, institutional printed matter, 
and_ letterheads. 

Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
Utica, N. Y. — automobile insurance 
handout pieces, and casualty loss 
prevention booklets. 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago — casualty sales 
letters, annual report booklets, plate 
glass handout pieces, burglary hand- 
out pieces, magazine and trade jour- 
nal accident prevention advertising, 
agency company policyholders’ publi- 
cations, and loss prevention posters. 

State Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Flint, Mich. — (farm 
company competition) — company 
publications to policyholders, and 
novelty and remembrance advertising. 

Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. — inland marine direct 
mail, institutional educational mate- 
rial, individual fire blotters, direct 
writing company policyholders’ pub- 
lications, and inland marine news- 
paper advertising. 

Indiana Lumbermens’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
— financial statement folders, finan- 
cial statement booklets, fire blotter 
series, casualty blotter series, busi- 
ness letterheads, and sales letterheads. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston automobile insur- 
ance direct mail, annual report fold- 
ers, fire handout pieces, miscella- 
neous casualty handout pieces, casu- 
alty newspaper advertising, casualty 
magazine and trade journal adver- 
tising, and casualty loss prevention 
direct mail. 

Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, O. 
— magazine and trade journal fire 
advertising, and agency company 
merchandising advertisements to 
agents and salesmen. 

Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals, Minneapolis, Minn.—multi- 
graphed and mimeographed sales 
promotions, fire sales proposals, and 
direct mail loss prevention material. 

Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisc. — 
miscellaneous fire direct mail, fire 
sales letter series, windstorm hand- 
out pieces, and miscellaneous fire 
handout pieces. 

Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals, Owatonna, Minn. — wind- 
storm direct mail, and fire sales letter 
series. 














Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Ia. — 
fire sales letters, fire newspaper ad- 
vertising, and newspaper advertising 
service for agents. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association, Alton, Ill. — outdoor 
advertising. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash. — fire in- 


surance direct mail, inland marine 
handout pieces, loss prevention book- 
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lets, and fire prevention newspaper 
advertising. 

Western Underwriters’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
— combined producers’ and policy- 
holders’ publications. 

Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lansing, Mich. — 
fire insurance policies. 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Ia. — agency 
company producers’ publications. 


ADDRESS OF PRES. FITZGERALD 


Delivered Before The Annual Meeting of The National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies—October, 1936 


HE “Pennsylvania Gazette” of 

May 18, 1749, contained an ac- 

count of an enumeration of the 
dwelling houses in Philadelphia and 
vicinity made by “twelve careful per- 
sons who each undertook a part,” so 
we are informed. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was one of the enumerators, and 
he set down in the “Gazette” some 
reflections on the growth of the city 
from the time it was a wilderness: 
. . . Penn had arrived in the Dela- 
ware in 1682 to find a few wigwams 
and a bare twenty houses on the 
site of this great city. Within a year 
there were eighty; various industrial 
pursuits had been inaugurated, and 
a fair paying trade had been estab- 
lished with the Indians. In another 
year — a thriving community of 
2,500 inhabitants had established a 
trade which reached out from the 
cluster of three hundred houses to 
the West Indies, to South America, 
to England, and the Mediterranean. 
That was 1684. .. . Franklin, then, 
could write in 1749 of the “enumer- 
ation of houses” — for there had 
been built up more than two thou- 
sand engulfing the neat plan staked 
out by Captain Thomas Holme — 
Penn’s surveyor-general. The “enu- 
meration,”’ we may assume, was an 
effort at increased fire prevention, 
inasmuch as_ Philadelphia’s houses 
were burning at the rate of one a 
month, aside from chimney fires. 

True, the activities of the resi- 
dents of Philadelphia in those days 
were centered more on fire fighting 
than on fire prevention; but Frank- 
lin, always ahead of his time, was 
very much interested in prevention 
methods. He had invented the Penn- 
sylvania fire-place and was experi- 
menting with lightning rods. His 
instructions for carrying live coals 
from one room to another are prac- 
tical even in this day. 

The Philadelphia of 1749, how- 
ever, was so fire conscious that every 
man was a volunteer even though 
the city possessed seven fire-fighting 


companies. Twenty years before, a 
blaze at Fishbourne’s Wharf below 
Chestnut Street had threatened a 
general conflagration, and this had 
awakened the citizens to the dangers 
under which they lived. The city 
administration authorized the pur- 
chase of three more engines, four 
hundred buckets, twenty ladders, 
and twenty-five hooks. The “Ga- 
zette” carried frequent articles by 
Franklin on the mode of extinguish- 
ing fires. 

Philadelphia was a busy port, and 
London was offering Marine Insur- 
ance through local offices — but this 
had its inconvenience because of 
war and distance; some of the local 
merchants, therefore, became Marine 
Underwriters. Fire Insurance, al- 
though offered for some eighty-five 
years in England, had not yet come 
across the water. 


N examination of Colonial doc- 

uments of the day _ reveals 
many interesting facts regarding the 
economic and political life of the 
people not known to this generation. 
arliamentary acts, such as the one 
forbidding the erection of rolling 
and slitting mills in the Colonies, 
even though ore and coke-producing 
woods were here in abundance, 
stirred a feeling for a larger meas- 
ure of economic independence, which 
eventuated in the Declaration and 
the Constitution. This same feeling 
without doubt caused the people to 
move in their own behalf when the 
need for fire insurance became ur- 
gent, and resulted in this notice ap- 
pearing in the “Gazette” of Febru- 
ary 18, 1752— 

All persons inclined to subscribe to 
the articles of insurance of houses from 
fire, in and near this city, are desired to 
appear at the Court House, where at- 
tendance will be given to take in their 
subscriptions every seventh day of the 
week, in the afternoon, until the 13th of 
April next, being the day appointed by 
the said articles for electing twelve Di- 
rectors and a Treasurer. 
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The subscribers con ened accord- 
ingly at the Court H use on April 
13, 1752, and then and there was 
organized the first fire insurance 
company in this country—the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire—a Mutual Society. Franklin 
headed the list of directors that were 
chosen. John Smith was made Treas- 
urer and Joseph Saunders, Clerk. 
To quote the distinguished Horace 
Binney, these early Philadelphians, 
“with nothing but a good thought,” 
planted a seed “which when it was 
sown was no bigger than a grain of 
mustard seed.” 

We behold the fruits thereof in 
this great multitude of Mutually- 
minded men and women gathered 
here today, after the passage of 184 
years, to render an account of their 
stewardship and to do honor to 
Philadelphia, where American Insur- 
ance was born, where it continues to 
live and thrive. 

One hundred eighty-four years is 
not a lengthy span as time is meas- 
ured; but it encompasses the entire 
history of a great nation, a nation 
we helped to build, a nation we 
helped to preserve. We were there 
at the beginning ; we heard the read- 
ing of the Declaration and the ring- 
ing of the Liberty Bell. The people 
of the Revolution were our people 
—they thought as we think about the 
affairs of life; they were interested 
in the welfare of their neighbors; 
and they sought to help each other 
in their misfortunes. We would ex- 
pect, then, to find in the Charter of 
the “Contributionship” the statement 
that the Society was formed “for 
insurance of houses from loss by 
fire wpon the most equal terms and 
apart from all views of private or 
separate gain or interest.” 


ORTHY of note is the fact 

that the Mutual System of In- 
surance originated in this country 
among a property-owning, conserva- 
tive people, and that its best devel- 
opment has been among the same 
class of people. The promoter and 
the profiteer have never found a 
permanent place within its fold. The 
reason is plain. Mutual Insurance 
concerns itself not with the enrich- 
ment of individuals, but with the 
prevention of loss; with the con- 
servation of our resources. 

It is as American as Independence 
Hall; it squared with the ideas of 
1752; and has been a necessary part 
of our social life since then. The men 
who gave us political and economic 
independence gave us Mutual Insur- 
ance, and from the organization of 
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our first company, its development 
has been as continuous, as varied, as 
that of the growth and diversification 
of the commercial life of the nation 
itself, which it has aided at every 
step of the way. 

We have no quarrel with other 
systems of insurance; but there is 
a wide chasm between the Mutual 
system and those which operate 
largely for gain. Where the motive 
back of the issuance of a fire insur- 
ance policy is profit, there is the 
natural desire not only to increase 
the profit but to secure all the traf- 
fic will bear. It follows, then, that 
the interests of the policyholder are 
at variance with the interests of the 
other party to the contract. 


We are not condemning — much 
1 this is in accord with general busi- 
ness practices—but Mutual Insur- 


ance is and perforce must be con 
ducted on a different plane. As we 
have stated, its first consideration is 
the prevention of loss. Its services 
are directed to that end—reduction 
of cost is but the effect. 

there are many definitions of in- 


surance—transference of risk, con- 
tributions of the many to pay the 
losses of the few, the accumulation 


of a fund with which to meet un- 
ertain losses—but when they have 
all been set down, there remains the 
simple faet, no matter what the sys- 
tem may be called, that Jones and 


Smith and Brown agree to share 
cach other's losses just that and 
nothing more. If the losses are 


mall, the contribution of each will 
be small; if the losses are large, the 
contributions will be large. There- 
fore, it is plain that the best inter- 
ests of the contributors lie in reduc- 
ing the losses; and it is here that 
\lutual Insurance functions not only 
to the advantage of those who pay 
the bills but to society at large. It 
is far better to save property from 
destruction than merely to secure 
protection by transferring risk and 
responsibility to other parties for a 
consideration. The Mutual System 
of Insurance, therefore, by working 
with its policyholders to conserve 
property occupies an important place 
in the economic life of the nation. 
Those who look at the Mutual 
System in a superficial way are 
wont to tell us that if Mutualism is 
good for insurance, then it should 
likewise be good for other lines of 
endeavor. [et it be understood that 
Insurance in any form is a Mutual 
undertaking, and no amount of talk 
about capital and profits will make 
it anything else. There is a differ- 
ence —-a wide difference — between 
insurance and trade in the general 
acceptance of the term. Insurance, 
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as the Supreme Court has told us, is 
not commerce and, therefore, cannot 
be governed by the laws that govern 
the production and distribution of 
goods. The one who seeks to enter 
a mercantile or industrial line must 
first invest his money in the estab- 
lishment of a plant and its equip- 
ment. He must employ a staff to 
carry on the undertaking, manufac- 
ture or purchase his goods, seek 
customers, and get his merchandise 
into their hands before he can exact 
payment or expect a profit. But let 
it be remembered that such a one 
risks his own capital. 
e® @ @ 

N insurance company, on the 

other hand, is dependent upon 
the customer, the policyholder, to 
contribute the funds with which to 
carry on the undertaking; and to 
contribute them in advance. Out of 
such funds all losses and expenses 
are paid and reserves set up; but the 
policyholder, let me again remind 
you, is the one who foots the bills. 
The company merely administers the 
fund—acts as the receiving and dis- 
tributing agent, and renders what- 
ever service may be required. 

Where capital is employed, it plays 
no active part in the business but is 
set up merely as a secondary reserve 
to be drawn upon in case other 
funds of the company contributed 
by the policyholders become depleted. 
It is not capital at all in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term, but only 
the assumed liability of stockholders 
paid in advance. It is not compar- 
able in any way with capital em- 
ployed in mercantile and industrial 
pursuits. 

While we are on this subject with 
all that it implies, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that I am addressing 
an audience as conservative as might 
be assembled anywhere in the United 
States —- men and women of the 
sound middle class—property-own- 
ing, independent, God-iearing; lov- 
ers of home and country; defenders 
of the right of every man to the 
product of his toil—what a fantastic 
idea it is that you are opposed to 
the use of capital in business simply 
because you are engaged in a call- 
ing that does not require the setting 
up of a capital stock for its success- 
ful operation. Incidentally, if you 
will turn to the 1936 edition of the 
“Insurance Year Book” published by 
the Spectator Company of Philadel- 
phia, you will find that 341 Stock 
companies listed therein had 60.64% 
of their Assets in Capital and Sur- 
plus on December 31, 1935, while 
122 Mutual Fire Companies had 
61.36% of their Assets in Surplus 
alone. 








sut regardless of this standing, we 
will be told that Mutual Insurance 
must necessarily play only a minor 
role in the business life of the na- 
tion because its field is limited to 
the individual risk; that only the 
Stock company is equipped to deal 
with risk in a big way—only the 
Stock company is capable of meeting 
the conflagration hazard. 

The late A. F. Dean, of Dean 
Schedule fame, in a paper written in 
1910 entitled, “Fire Hazard—Is It 
Measurable?” said this— 

“In the light of long and oft repeated 
experience every town and city in the 
United States may be regarded as poten- 
tially a single risk and fire insurance is 
transacted in these cities in spite of the 
fact that its most vital principle is de- 
stroyed by the frequent recurrence of 
general conflagrations. Time and again 
the companies have turned their pockets 
inside out to make good the losses of 
these great conflagrations, which have 
created tidal waves in the annual experi- 
ence of the industry, so tremendous as to 
set at naught every computation. A score 
or a hundred companies may fail as the 
result of a single conflagration and the 
public is compelled to pocket the loss, 
while most of the surviving companies get 
through with dangerously depleted re- 
sources which leave them unprepared for 
the next conflagration. The financial 
status of the United States after the San 
Francisco fire was in a critical condition 
and it would be idle to dwell upon what 
another conflagration might have done in 
swamping values and credits, in view of 
the subsequent panic of 1907. In the mat- 
ter of great city conflagrations both the 
industry and the public have been and 
are still taking a gambler’s chance. This 
is neither business nor common sense; in 
fact, it can only be characterized as 
criminal recklessness not only on_ the 
part of the industry, but of the public.” 
What Mr. Dean said in 1910 is 
largely true today. The conflagra- 
tion hazard is still with us; the in- 
dustry and the public are still taking 
a gambler’s chance. 

Let us not forget that the sur- 
pluses of fire insurance companies 
are intended to meet excess losses 
and that such surpluses for the most 
part are built up from the premiums 
of policyholders. That being true, it 
would seem in justice to the policy- 
holder that better safeguards would 
be thrown around his contributions. 
The answer to the conflagration haz- 
ard is a conflagration fund set aside 
by each company and kept intact. 
Such fund should be based on and 
bear a definite relation to the lia- 
bility assumed by each company in 
congested areas; and so that the pol- 
icyholder might be able to select his 
carrier with intelligence, companies 
should be required to make known 
their liability in such congested 
areas. With the setting up of such a 
Conflagration Fund, Surplus — and 
Capital — could then be limited to 











the normal demands of the business 
as they should be. 

Mutual Insurance under these 
safeguards would be as well able to 
assume the conflagration hazard as 
is Stock Insurance; there is noth- 
ing in the Mutual principle which 
says that it must concern itself only 
with isolated risks, nothing which 
prevents a Mutual company from 
accumulating a surplus proportion- 
ate to its liabilities. On the contrary, 
Mutual Insurance is an expanding 
organism that recognizes no limits 
to its growth. It is conceded that the 
close inspection work now being done 
by Mutual companies might not be 
as effective in congested areas where 
all risks would not be under \lutual 
protection ; but this much is certain: 
with the extension of the Mutual 
System of inspection, more risks in 
congested areas would be brought to 
a higher standard and the possibili- 
ties of conflagration thereby less- 
ened. It is not conceivable that our 
Mutual companies would be content 
to be termed gamblers without tak- 
ing some definite action to remove 
the stigma. 
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UTUAL Insurance while se- 

lective in its underwriting has 
not, as has been charged, sought 
only the preferred risk. The “Class 
Mutuals” came into existence largely 
as a protest against the inefficient 
methods of Stock companies in han- 
dling risks of a hazardous nature. 
It was in taking such risks and 
building them into preferred classes 
through inspection, education, and 
cooperation that the line reputation 
was established which our Mutual 
companies enjoy today. And let me 
here impress upon you that this 
record is a complete answer to every 
critic of Mutual Insurance in the 
United States, as it is a challenge to 
Stock Insurance to go out and dupli- 
cate the record that Mutual Insur- 
ance has made. 

It is to be regretted that Stock 
companies with the large resources 
at their command have so little en- 
terprise and initiative in the field of 
prevention that they can be impelled 
to move only after Mutual Insurance 
has pointed the way; and then, gen- 
erally, their only part is to step in 
with reduced rates and attempt to 
undo the good that has been done. 
This is the history of every class of 
business that has been bettered un- 
der the Mutual System. On_ the 
other side, the burning ratio of 
dwellings, a class peculiarly under 
the supervision of Stock Insurance, 
is mounting year after year. Dwell- 
ings are sadly in need of more Mu- 
tual Service. 
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The whole Stock Insurance busi- 
ness as a matter of cold fact fails 
to function efficiently in the general 
run of risks because there are too 
many organizations between the 
company and the policyholder. Mu- 
tual Insurance is successful because 
it meets the problems of its members 
in a direct manner. A hundred illus- 
trations to prove this statement could 
be given—one will suffice. Shingle 
roofs on farm buildings were the 
cause of great concern to Indiana 
Mutuals a few years ago. Had our 
companies followed the Stock com- 
pany practice of merely giving a 
5% credit in the rate for approved 
screens, shingle roofs would. still 
be of great concern; but the In- 
diana Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company set about to study the 
problem and after consultation with 
the Bureau of Standards and manu- 
facturers developed a dependable 
screen, Forty thousand of these ar- 
resters have been installed by the 
company in four years with a satis- 
factory reduction in the loss ratio. 
Some sixty “Farm Mutuals” in In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan are now engaged 
in this very commendable work of 
screening their risks. Here, | insist, 
is the best answer to the question, 
“Why Mutual Insurance?” 

We make no claim to infallibility. 
We recognize that the guiding prin- 
ciples of Mutual Insurance are not 
followed by all companies that fly 
the Mutual flag. We, too, have our 
volume hunters and our rate shad- 
ers; but this we do maintain—the 
Mutual principle is sound and in full 
accord with American ideas and, 
where applied in a proper way, leads 
toy success. Mutual Insurance with 
its emphasis on Service and Preven- 
tion, rather than on Profits, works 
for the benefit of the policyholder ; 
works to the advantage of the people 
at large. ©Our Mutual Insurance 
Companies and Mutual Savings 
lsanks established records during the 
depression years that again demon- 
strated beyond successful challenge 
the superior soundness and _stabil- 
ity of the Mutual System. 

In spite of all this, we are told 
that Mutual Insurance does not 
have the support of the American 
people, who, it is claimed, place some 
80 or 85% of their premiums with 
Stock companies. This comparison 
is not a fair one because it takes no 
account of the large volume of pre- 
miums returned on a net basis after 
savings to policyholders have been 
deducted ; nor does it take into con- 
sideration the methods used by many 
of our “Farmer Mutuals” for the 
distribution of their cost. But in 
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any just comparison of writings by 
the two systems, consideration must 
be given to the large volume of low- 
grade risks not eligible for Mutual 
Insurance and which could not with- 
out large expense be brought up to 
Mutual standards. After all, Selec- 
tion, not Volume, is our aim. We 
seek as policyholders only those who 
take an active interest in the pre- 
vention of loss and who have. an 
incentive to preserve their property. 
On that basis it will be found that 
the Mutuals carry the majority of 
the risks within those classes which 
have had their special attention ; and 
with the broadening of their field of 
operations, the same results are fast 
becoming visible in the general clas- 
sifications. 

And then, after some of the ex 
periences through which the coun- 
try has passed in very recent years, 
we have all come to realize that 
something more than mere size is 
required to give character and stabil 
ity to any organization. Mutual In- 
surance, with all the advance it has 
made, still prefers to rest its case on 
the loyalty of its policyholders, on 
its record of loss prevention, and on 
the service it renders. 


= * = 
UCH of what I have said here- 
tolore reters only to those 


companies operating across state bor- 
ders; but no insurance companies 
have more to their credit than our 
“Farmer Mutuals.” I do not have 
the time at my disposal to tell their 
wonderful story and the great work 
they have done throughout our agri 
cultural communities ; and even then 
I would only be repeating the words 
of Dr. Valgren, who has done so 
much to further the cause of Marm- 
ers Mutual Insurance in the United 
States. 

I have no desire to burden you 
with statistics, which at best are dry 
and really have no place in an ad- 
dress of this kind; and yet I cannot 
refrain from calling attention again 
to the comparative figures contained 
in the “Year Book” to which I have 
referred covering loss and expense 
ratios of Mutual and Stock com- 
panies. As might be expected, the 
“Year Book” shows consistently 
lower ratios for the Mutual com 
panies even during the past two 
years when the general loss ratio of 
the country was reduced materially. 
And let me pause to remark that 
Mutual Insurance is happy because 
of that general reduction and re 
grets very much that the record will 
not be repeated this year. Let me 
reiterate—it is our business to pre- 
vent loss. 
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I do not need to remind you that 
the world today is taking stock of 
its institutions and that only those 
which are able and willing to render 
intelligent, unselfish service are go- 
ing to survive. Mutual Insurance 
will be among the survivors. 

It is a social asset because it in- 
duces its members to look after 
their own households and to assume 
their own responsibilities. 

It is an aid to good government 
because its members are mindful of 
their obligations to work for the 
general good. 

It is a conserver of the wealth of 
the nation because its underlying 
principle is prevention of loss. 

Mutual companies are amenable to 
the laws of the states in which they 
operate; they are subject to exam- 
ination at frequent intervals by State 
Insurance Departments; their in- 
vestments are under state super- 
vision; they set up all the reserves 
required by law and on the same 
basis of all other companies engaged 
in the same line of business; they 
are taxed on their premiums in the 
manner that other companies are 
taxed. 

Mutual companies work in full 
realization of the fact that adequate 
and reasonable rates are essential ; 
therefore, they favor sound anti-dis- 
crimination laws. Where not pre- 
vented by monopolistic control, they 
are supporters of rating bureaus. 
Rules and regulations that experi- 
ence has found to be practical will 
not be set aside by Mutual com- 
panies where competition is fair and 
honest. The Mutual Code of Ethics 
is as high as any in the country. 

eee 

UTUAL companies operate pri- 

marily for the benefit of their 
policyholders, and their officers and 
directors act in the capacity of trus- 
tees. This is well recognized by Mu- 
tual Management, which throughout 
all the years of my experience has 
administered the trust with the 
greatest fidelity. We may well take 
pride in the record of Mutual In- 
surance in this respect. Even so, 
we must not be satisfied with past 
performances; we must not be con- 
tent merely to exhibit medals. The 
future is before us; the future with 
its demands for better service and 
a broader coverage. Mutual Insur- 
ance must be prepared to meet these 
demands by a careful study of the 
needs of its policyholders, and by a 
strict adherence to the principles 
that have made it the great institu- 
tion it is today. 

And so we return, my Mutual 
friends, to Philadelphia, our natal 
city, in this year of our Lord 1936, 
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with banners flying and heads up- 
lifted. We are proud to have been 
cradled in this great American com- 
munity; proud to have been nursed 
on the doctrine of freedom and in- 
dividualism that made us a nation; 
proud to have been reared in the 
atmosphere of honesty, dignity, and 
conservatism that mark Philadelphia 
as one of the great cities of all time. 
Wherever in this broad land we may 
have set up our abode, Philadelphia 
remains for us of the Mutual frater- 
nity a shrine to which we will al- 
ways return for inspiration. And to 
that noble institution, the Philadel- 
phia Contributionship, and to those 
other fine Mutual companies resid- 
ing in this great state, we return, 
not as a Prodigal Son, but as one 
who went forth from his father’s 
house to spread the gospel in the 
manner he received it. We have 
fought a good fight; we have kept 
the faith. 
eee 
MUTUAL CONVENTION 


Golf Tournament 


The Golf Tournament, held on 
Monday before the main sessions 
of the convention, excited even more 
than usual of the competitive spirit 
in the breasts of the pals of Old Col. 
Bogey. Proceeding to the links of 
the swanky Manufacturers’ Country 
Club the mutual golfers spent a 
pleasant afternoon exploring the 
fairways, the bunkers, the rough, 
the greens and water hazards of 
an extremely interesting course. Es- 
pecially satisfied with the day’s oc- 
cupation were the following prize 
winners: 

LOW GROSS 

Blaine Platt (L.M.C. Phila.) 
LOW NET 

J. A. Buxton 
MATCH PLAY AGAINST PAR 

E. K. Collett 
KICKERS HANDICAP 

First Prize—H. A. Chaffee 

Second Prize—E. J. Brookhart. 

Third Prize—Burton P. Mansfield 
TOMBSTONE 

First Prize—B. C. Vine 

Second Prize—Frank Bishop 
LOWEST NUMBER OF PUTTS 

First Prize—C. L. Daniels 

Segond Prize—Houston Dunn 
NERVE PRIZE 

Jack Neill 
FIRST FLIGHT , 

Low Net—N. C. Fianagin 

Second Low Gross—Stan Baker 

Most Number Pars—Eugene Arms 
SECOND FLIGHT 

Low Gross—L. A. Mingenbach 

Low Net—H. M. Wardwell 

Most Number Pars—L. G. Purmort 
THIRD FLIGHT 

Low Gross—C. E. Townsend 

Low Net—Everett Young 

Most Number Pars—L. B. Tobey 
FOURTH FLIGHT 

Low Gross—John A. Arnold 

Low Net—G. W. Brown 

Most Number Pars—Paul Purmort 





Ohio Ruling on Financed 


Automobile Insurance 


THE FOLLOWING RULING WITH RE- 
SPECT TO INSURANCE ON FINANCED 
automobiles was issued by the Ohio 
Insurance Department on November 
6th. 

“It has come to the attention of the 
Division of Insurance that some insurance 
companies which place insurance on fi- 
nanced automobiles have been issuing poli- 
cies, certificates, or ‘notices’ of insurance 
to be delivered to the purchaser-assured 
which do not show the premium for such 
insurance. 

“In order that the purchaser-assured 
under such policies, certificates, or 
‘notices,’ or any similar document may 
know the actual cost of the insurance on 
the property, and in order that, in the 
event of cancellations of the insurance 
coverages, they may know whether return 
premiums have been paid, or allowed, at 
the proper rate; insurance companies, 
agents, and non-resident brokers writing 
insurance on such mortgaged property 
shall set forth the amount of the premium 
in any policy, certificate, ‘notite,’ _mem- 
orandum, or similar document delivered 
to any mortgagor, mortgagee, or mort- 
gagee’s assignee, or any other person 
whose interests are insured thereunder. 

“This order shall become effective 
December 10, 1936.” 

The ruling was signed by Robert 
L. Bowen, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 


Holyoke Mutual Moves 
Into New Building 


THE HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF SALEM, 
Massachusetts, recently held open 
house in its new home office building 
for its agents and other interested 
groups. 

The building which occupies a 
commanding site on newly established 
“Holyoke Square” opposite the new 
Federal Building is modern in every 
detail and is equipped to transact 
business economically and with ut- 
most speed. The building is furnished 
throughout with an eye to the prac- 
tical as well as to the comfort and 
efficiency of its employees and in- 
cludes an air-conditioning plant of 
ultra-modern design. 

The Holyoke Mutual was incor- 
porated in 1843 and will soon be 
eligible for admittance to that select 
group of Century Old Companies. 
Carlos P. Faunce who is now presi- 
dent, was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Holyoke just 
two days before the Salem conflagra- 
tion, or on June 23, 1914. 











Highways Can Be Made Safe 
Excerpts From An Address 


By CHARLES E. HODGES, JR. 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
co... VaCi 


MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
PRESIDENT ALLIED AMERICAN 
MUTUAL FIRE INs, CO, 


Presented before the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies 
HEN every 


conscious of 


woman is daily 
the fact that if 
highway accidents continue at the 
same rate as in the last five years, 
out of every three children now 
under the age of ten, one will even- 
tually be killed or severely injured 
in an automobile accident, we most 
probably will have rapid and broad 
changes in highway conditions. * * 


It is my belief that the sound way 
to make the highway safe is to make 
highways A great deal is said 
today about safe driving, safe drivers 
and safe pedestrians and it probably will 
be necessary always to call the attention 
of drivers and pedestrians to the rules of 
the road. One cannot condemn, in fact, 
one can urge, laws like the drivers’ 
license laws now in effect in a few states 
which attempt to keep the mentally and 
physically incompetent from operating a 
car. We can encourage schools to help 
parents teach voung drivers the dangers 
of the automobile and the proper way 
to operate it. But if we should increase 
our efforts to educate drivers and pedes- 
trians and the results of our labor ten- 
fold, we should have touched our acci- 
dent problem only on the fringes. * * * 


safe. 


In most accidents, it is true, there is 
evidence of human failure to do the 
right thing at the right time, but on 
more careful consideration it is apparent 
that usually such failure is the result of 
fundamental characteristics of the human 
machine which requires centuries of evo- 
lution rather than words of admonition 
to eliminate. 


believe that the ap- 
proach to accident prevention which 
promises success is toward the high- 
ways. During the last fifteen or twenty 
vears we in the United States have 
spent enormous sums of money for good 
roads, and the rate of spending, I be- 
lieve, has increased rather than lessened 
in recent vears. This spending has been 
for “good” roads in the main, only in 
the last few years has it been for “good 


Accordingly, I 


and safe” roads. 

ee @ @ 
N AKING a road good perchance may 
4 make that road safer than it was 
before, but this is not always true. The 


expansion of a two lane highway into 
one with three lanes almost invariably 
has resulted in inereasing sharply the 
number and the severity of accidents 
along it. The widening of the road 
tempts drivers to drive more rapidly and 
draws them into the middle lane, pro- 
ducing head-on collisions. Making a 


road good frequently encourages more 
traffic than it can safely stand. 
In other words, most of our road 


building thus far has been guided princi- 
pally by economic considerations and by 
the desire of car owners to ride in great- 
er comfort and at greater speed. Where 
public safety taken into 


also has been 
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account, it usually has been incidental in 
the planning of the road. 

It is not difficult to arrive at the speci- 
fications of a highway which with re- 
spect to safety approaches perfection. 
Obviously an ideally safe road would be 
straight. Its surface would be hard and 
smooth. It would be level. In the cen- 
ter would be a barrier, preventing cars 
going in opposite directions operating on 
the same side. On each side would be 
a lane for slow moving vehicles, a second 
lane for rapid travel, and a third lane 
for passing. All crossing roads would 
over or under this highway, and 
all turns, right or left, out of it would 
be from the right hand lane at a small 
angle. Ways would be made for pedes- 
trians to and under, or to 
go along the right of way without dan- 
ger. All necessary bridges, underpasses 
and overpasses would be as wide as the 
roadway, and our road would avoid all 
congested areas, passing near to, but not 
directly through, cities as well as the 
small towns and villages. All necessary 
directional signs presumably there 
would be no need for warning signs— 
would be easily seen by rapidly moving 
drivers and as easily understood. Per- 
haps at night the roadway should be 
brilliantly lighted. On such a road as 
this. I daresay, there would still be acci- 
dents some of them serious but I believe 
that the number of accidents would be 
tremendously reduced and the remaining 
causes of accidents more easily dealt 
with. * * * 

Now I do not propose to encourage 
each one of you to go back to your home 
and undertake a militant program for 
securing such ideal roads around your 
communities. However, I hope that you 
will remember these specifications and 
use them to test the safety quality of 
roads and of proposed roads in your own 
county and state. Regardless of the 
volume of talk we hear about the threats 
that the governing of our country is be- 
ing turned over to bureaucracies and 
dictators, I believe that we will continue 
to have government which reflects public 
opinion when such opinion is sufficiently 
definite to be expressed by the vote. 
Each one of you has not only a vote but 
thé ability to consolidate the opinion of 
your community. While the construc- 
tion of roads may be properly a man’s 
job, the character of the road, particu- 
larly as it is a matter of safety, is of as 
much concern to women as it is to any 
one else. 

It may be impractical to demand that 
we attain the ideal tomorrow on all of 
our roads, but it is not impractical to 
approach the ideal gradually and to avoid 
spending money on construction which 
makes no improvement. It is not im- 
practical to encourage improvements 
which require only the formation of a 
definite public opinion to effect them, 
and it is not impractical to insist that 
money collected from motorists for the 
purpose of building roads be spent in 
building roads and not for the benefit of 
some other group. * * * 


pass 


cross over 


OCAL people are always aware of 

what advantages can come to them 
from increased traffic through their 
territory, but they are not always aware 
that in returi they owe visitors some 
care of their safety. When one has lived 
in a community for vears, one becomes 


accustomed to local traffic hazards, al- 
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lows for them in one’s driving and for- 
gets them. Unless a savage accident 
happens to citizens of the community, 
such hazards usually continue until long 
after it is practical to remove them. If 
I asa stranger pass through your county 
and notice a condition of serious danger, 
I can accomplish little by complaining 
about it. Natives of the place likely will 
tell mie that if I drove as carefully as 
they did, the hazard would not matter. 
When the wives and mothers of the dis- 
trict say to everyone they see, “I think 
that curve should be straightened,” or 
“Why isn’t that bridge made as wide 
as the highway?” or “Shouldn't that 
traffic signal be placed where it is more 
visible?” or “Why don’t we have over- 
pass here for pedestrians?” changes for 
the better are not long in coming. * * * 

It is no easier to change the charac- 
teristics of the pedestrian than those of 
the car driver. As our accident records 
show, moreover, it is just as important 
to protect people on our and 
roads who are outside of cars as well 
as in them. Yet it is rare to find pedes- 
trians overpasses and underpasses even 
when the need for them is most strongly 


streets 


indicated. Our traffic signals for the 
most part are designed to handle car 
traffic more than to protect as fully as 
possible the pedestrian against the 
driver, * * * 


I hope that every woman in this audi- 
ence is by nature a “Back-seat driver,” 
just as I hope that none of you have 
ever earned that designation. “Back-seat 
driving” is the result of a distinct com- 
prehension of the dangers of automobile 
travel and of a desire to reduce those 
dangers. I sincerely hope that you will 
continue to be elert to the perils of the 
road, but I suggest that instead of con- 
centrating your efforts on making the 
drivers of your cars follow reasonable 
precautions you include in your program 
an effort to improve our highways. In- 
stead of saving “Henry, you are driving 
too fast,” say “Henry, if you want to 
drive fast on this road, you should ask 
the county or the state to make it safe.” 


War on the Highways 


Excerpts From An Address 


By JAMES T. HAVILAND 


VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER OF THE EASTERN 
EPARTMENT OF THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Delivered Before The Recent Mutual 
Convention In Philadelphia 

HESE remarks will be = con- 

fined to two elements in the 
problem that I believe are the most 
vital and the most important to at- 
tack. The first one is the question 
of speed. This, of course, is quite 
generally regulated by law in ‘most 
states and localities. Unfortunately, 
speed laws have generally failed to 
keep proper pace with the growing 
demands of motor travel and they 
are often more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

In the face of some widely circulated 
propaganda to the contrary, I can say 
to you very definitely that excessive 
speed is the cause of a large proportion 
of automobile accidents and fatalities. 

There is one general all-embracing 
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accident prevention rule that forms the 
basis for all careful driving. The rule 
is “always keep your car under such 
control that you can stop in the assured 
clear space ahead.” 

What is the assured clear space? 
Visualize your car casting a shadow 
ahead that is the length of the space 
within which you can stop when a warn- 
ing of danger is sounded. At twenty 
miles per hour the length of this clear 
space shadow is 52 feet, at 40 miles, it 
is 164 feet, at 50 miles, it is 243 feet, or 
one-half a normal city block. 

A study of accidents and fatalities 
shows clearly that speed is a factor in 
nine out of ten accidents that occur 
and that at least 31% of fatalities are 
directly attributable to speed. An ac- 
cident at 20 miles per hour may occur 
and may be serious, but only one acci- 
dent out of sixty-one at 20 miles per hour 
is fatal. At 50 miles per hour and over, 
one accident in eleven cases is fatal. 
Speed under the conditions of the road 
and surroundings may be excessive at 
20 miles per hour. Speed in excess of 
50 miles an hour under almost any con- 
ditions is a menace to life, whatever the 
capacity of the car and the ability of 
the driver. 

Statistics show that the number of 
accidents per car decrease almost exact- 
ly in proportion to the age of the car. 
The increased speed possibilities of each 
new model more than make up for the 
improved safety devices built into the 
new cars and also for the likelihood that 
an older model may not be in the most 
efficient state of repair. * * * 

ee @ @® 

F, however, this is to be avoided, 

there has got to be a much more 
serious realization on the part of auto- 
mobile operators, and those interested 
in the automobile industry of the con- 
sequences of speed in excess of fifty 
miles an hour, and effective steps taken 
to control speed addicts. The recognition 
of this situation by the automobile man- 
ufacturers and their cooperation in a 
program of discouraging speed in excess 
of fifty miles an hour would be an ex- 
tremely helpful contribution to the 
problem and would constitute a sane, 
long-range attitude on their part. 

The head of the State Police in Penn- 
sylvania has recently been instructed by 
the State Secretary of Revenue to have 
the State Police arrest on sight every 
motorist who is found going in excess 
of fifty miles an hour, and to take such 
motorist before a magistrate for sum- 
mary action. 

For the first offense, a fine will be im- 
posed and subsequent offenses will re- 
sult in much more serious penalties and 
in revocation of licenses. 

In the face of an aggressive drive that 
has been going on in this State for 
several months under the direction of 
the Governor and the State Secretary 
of Revenue, the number of deaths and 
accidents has substantially increased 
during the campaign. * * * 

ee @°e 

HE second important factor in the 

control of accidents is the driver. 
Much has been written about the im- 
portance of car inspections, of road re- 
pairs, of weather conditions. And these 
do have a significant bearing on the 
problem. 

Certainly one of the most intelligent 
and helpful approaches to the problem 
is the planning of super highways. On 
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such highways, by dividing the traffic 
and providing the safe methods of enter- 
ing and leaving these highways, en- 
gineers are able to create as nearly as 
possible a fool-proof situation. How- 
ever, the expense involved in any wide 
development of this program is so great 
that we cannot hope to realize benefits 
that are proportionate to the wide-range 
of motor travel. In fact, the increasing 
number of motor cars spreads out into 
ordinary streets and highways and cre- 
ates additional problems faster than 
super highways can be built. 

In the final analysis, the man, woman, 
or child at the wheel of a car is the 
factor upon which attention must be 
focused and the greatest degree of regu- 
latory action directed. 

Many states now have laws requiring 
drivers’ licenses and examinations for 
such licenses. In a recent article on 
this subject the “Problems of the 
Driver’ Fortune Magazine stated: 

“There are 40,000,000 drivers on the 
highway, taking turns at the wheels of 
26,000,000 cars. The driver is virtually 
hopeless so far as voluntary rehabilita- 
tion can be expected. Unless he is re- 
strained by uncompromising and realis- 
tic enforcement methods he can be de- 
pended on to continue killing himself. 

“Careful estimates indicate that 15% 
of the drivers cause nearly 100% of the 
accidents. Among them are the speed 
maniacs, the willfully reckless, the habit- 
ually drunken, the psychopaths, physi- 
cal defectives, juvenile irresponsibles 
and the automotive morons. The only 
way to handle such menaces is to police 
them off the highways. 

“Four states impose no restrictions 
whatever upon the driver. Eight others 
require only that non-commercial driv- 
ers shall have attained a certain mini- 
mum age, as low as fourteen. Of the 
remaining 36 that make drivers procure 
licenses, twelve grant them on mere 
application, and of the twenty-four 
states that require a driver’s test, not 
one imposes a sense-making examina- 
tion.” 

In most states the majority of sixteen- 
year-old boys and girls, after a minimum 
of coaching, pass the examinations on 
first trial. We have gone very largely 
on the assumption that one of the liber- 
ties granted our present day population 
over sixteen years of age by the Declar- 
ation of Independence was the free and 
untrammelled privilege of operating a 
motor car whenever and wherever he 
chooses so to do. 

If motor murder in America is to be 
abated, this liberty must be sharply 
abridged. An effective well administered 
system must be established in each State 
to permit the licensing and periodical 
relicensing of only such persons who 
are in fact competent drivers. And we 
must demand from public authorities 
and highway departments that the 
power of revoking licenses be exercised 
in all cases where evidence of reckless- 
ness or incompetency is revealed. * * * 
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WE recognize the fact that a motor 
car is a dangerous instrumentality. 
But the automobile has grown so swiftly 
to a factor of almost universal use that 
we have extended and encouraged its 
operation by almost anyone over the 
age of sixteen. The ease with which 
licenses may be secured and the laxity 
in revocations has created the impres- 
sion that there are no particular quali- 





fications necessary for an automobile 
driver. It is vitally important that this 
state of mind should be changed and 
that in its place we must create a public 
consciousness that a license to drive is 
a privilege and that it must be granted 
and continued only to such persons who 
justify it by a record of competent and 
careful driving. 

There are many state laws on the 
statute books to fit this program. Drivers’ 
license laws, safety responsibility laws, 
speed laws, reckless driving laws—all 
lend themselves under proper adminis- 
tration to the elimination of the reck- 
less and unqualified drivers. What is 
needed is a strengthening of present 
laws and an aroused public opinion for 
their strict enforcement without refer- 
ence to political or personal influence 
or favor. * * * 

Accident prevention is, to a large ex- 
tent, a local problem. Fatalities and 
accidents can be radically reduced in 
any locality by the intelligent, consistent, 
and constantly persistent efforts of the 
local authorities supported and encour- 
aged by the all-year-round, relentless 
drive and pressure of local civic groups. 
Such activity requires intelligent and 
aggressive leadership which persons of 
your standing can furnish or inspire. 


Carl G. Whipple Dies 
Suddenly 


CARL G. WHIPPLE, ASSOCIATE MAN- 
AGER OF THE IMPROVED RISK MU- 
tuals in New York died suddenly on 
Nov. 4 in his home at Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, at the age of 61. He 
had been in sound health, having at- 
tended to his duties as usual at the 
office on the day preceding his death. 

Mr. Whipple’s entire business life 
was spent in the insurance world 
and he had been associated with the 
Improved Risk Mutuals since 1922. 
His career started as an office boy in 
the Western Department of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company at Chi- 
cago, and positions with the Insur- 
ance Survey Bureau at Chicago, 
Queen Insurance Co., National Fire 
of Hartford and the Union of Can- 
ton followed. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, 
Craig Whipple, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Ward. 


Death of Charles C. Wilson 


IT IS WITH DEEP REGRET THAT WE 
INFORM OUR READERS OF THE DEATH 
of Charles C. Wilson, President of 
the Jamestown Mutual Insurance 
Company, who passed away on Octo- 
ber 29. Mr. Wilson was one of the 
founders of the company and had 
been president since its organization. 
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BUNK OF THE MONTH 


We find ourselves in an analytical mood this month—growing out 
of a consideration of the psychology of those who prepare stock 
company propaganda and those who accept it on casual reading. 
For the former we can find little excuse, but the policy-buying 
prospect deserves a better break than he gets when only one side 


of the story is told. 


Dissertation on Bunk 


T has sometimes occurred to us 

that the title of this department 
might be changed to “Bunk of 
Many Months” or perhaps “Bunk 
of Many Years.” For it seems that 
all the material which comes into 
the editor’s office in the way of 
anti-mutual propaganda may be 
classified as variations of the same 
old stuff which has not been 
changed in its fundamentals since 
the heydey of Uncle Edson Lott, 
before the big depression demon- 
strated that capital stock as the 
“bulwark” of stability should be 
heavily accented on the first syl- 
lable. This in spite of the fact that 
recent speeches, booklets and leaf- 
lets have counseled stock agents to 
be looking for new methods of at- 
tack on the mutuals since the old 
arguments are no longer effective 
with the businessman. Then these 
same speeches or propaganda pam- 
phlets set up the same motheaten 
straw men to be knocked down as 
were used in the gay 90’s. We 
wonder what a professor of psy- 
chology would deduce from a study 
of this situation if he set a class 
of research students working on it. 

Is it that the anti-mutual writers 
and speakers are dumb or do they 
feel that their audience is com- 
posed of unthinking people? Or 
is their attitude compounded of a 
little of each? Would the stocks 
continue to use such methods if 
they did not thereby make sales? 
Is it the householder or the bus- 
inessman who is most susceptible 
to the wail of stock agents that mu- 
tual insurance assessments may 
bring bankruptcy to policyholders, 
and that patronizing this or that 
special kind of agent is an essential 
in buying protection? In the long 
run how potent are misstatements 


and dissembling and avoidance of 
the real issue? 


Definite answers cannot be given 
to many of the above questions. 
We have seen property owners of 
little education and not very wide 
experience, but of much practical 
common sense, who have got at 
the heart of the matter immediate- 
ly when shown a propaganda leaf- 
let and called in someone else to 
explain the other side of the pic- 
ture. But on the other hand, there 
is many a businessman of solid 
rating for good management of 
other details who will pull some 
dog-eared pamphlet out of a pig- 
eonhole, when the mutual story is 
presented, and contend that it is 
the complete answer to anyone 
who ventures to say that stock in- 
surance is not supreme. 

The strategy of the stock pam- 
phleteer is generally to throw out 
insinuations in apparently casual 
remarks that mutual insurance is 
a black sheep that somehow has 
got into the insurance fold. It is 
said that it may be all right for 
anyone who wants to take a chance 
but the wise buyer will not make 
any experiment in so important 
a matter as providing quick service 
and prompt payment if disaster 
should occur. Then follows a 
series of statements designed to 
lead the insurance buyer’s atten- 
tion away from fundamental facts. 
They cite the stock companies’ 
long and honorable record — as if 
the mutuals had not the same. 
They wax eloquent over how cities 
have re-arisen from flames because 
the stock companies actually paid 
their losses — saying nothing 
about mutual millions which have 
gone into devastated districts. 
They praise the stocks for obeying 
rules and regulations as to reserves 
and other requirements — neglect- 
ing to point out that the mutuals 
live up to the same strict rules. 
They praise the stock engineering 
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and inspection services — with no 
word of the mutual pioneering in 
that field. They boast of the stock 
system of “known cost” and no as- 
sessments — blinding themselves 
and their prospects to the fact that 
among the general writing mutuals 
assessments have been practically 
unknown, and the average cost of 
mutual insurance for a period ex- 
tending over a century has been 
from twenty to forty per cent less. 
They say mutual policyholders ac- 
cept a partnership liability — when 
all the courts say (and practical 
experience of the general writing 
mutuals demonstrates) that this is 
not true. They point to millions 
upon millions of stock company as- 
sets — forgetting that the mutuals 
in percentages of surplus, reserves 
and contingency funds have no fear 
of comparison. They build up a 
bubble of superiority which, when 
pricked by sharp facts collapses 
into a very common and ordinary 
looking thing. Putting both feet 
on the ground, the policyholder 
wants his company to do a good 
job of insuring his property or 
other risks. This the mutuals have 
done and will continue to do with 
satisfaction year after year, and if 
the stock companies say they can 
do it better they should be required 
to present some more substantial 
evidence than the statement that they 
are the people and wisdom will die 
with them. 

In these pages and in various 
pamphlets and booklets the assess- 
ment question has been answered 
— the partnership contention has 
been disposed of — the surplus, the 
reserves, the management of the 
mutuals has been shown to be 
eminently satisfactory — the 
prompt and generous payment of 
claims by the mutuals has been 
proved — the high standing of mu- 
tual company officials and mem- 
bers of boards of directors has put 
the seal of quality on mutual man- 
agement. The only activity in 
which the mutuals cannot or do 
not care to match with the stocks 
is the altogether careless handling 
of the truth in regard to competi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the best evidence 
that the public is becoming more 
and more open minded on insur- 
ance is that in the last fifteen years 
the mutuals have steadily advanced 
in the amount of business transacted 
and in the territory in which they 
operate. This accelerating growth of 
mutual coverage not only in the fire 
field, but the general casualty and 
workmen’s compensation fields as 
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well, has been viewed with great con- 
cern by stock company officials until 
now it has reached the point where 
it is regarded as prophetic handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 


Stamp Tax of 1936 
FRIEND brought over a fire 


insurance policy the other 
evening and asked us if it appeared 
to be in a good company and in 
proper form. On unfolding the 
accordion - pleated document, we 
found that the company which had 
issued it was indeed a good com- 
pany with a fine reputation for 
good management and a financial 
statement that was tip-top. It was 
a stock company but in all essen- 
tials as excellent as the best of the 
mutuals. We told our friend so 
and pointed out the only disad- 
vantage we could discover, this be- 
ing the absence of a dividend com- 
ing back at the end of the policy 
term which, of course, was absent 
from the stock company agree- 
ment. 

We were about to hand the 
policy back when our good neigh- 
bor pointed to a small sticker in 
the lower left-hand of the cover 
and said “But why should I have 
to pay a dollar for this?” Looking 
more closely we saw a stamp with 
some kind of an inscription not dis- 
cernible to the naked eye. Putting a 
reading glass on it, we beheld the 
wording which is reproduced in 
the accompanying cut. 

We did not reply directly but be- 
gan to ask a few questions. 

“Did the agent who sold you this 
policy do anything more than the 
routine work of taking your appli 
cation and shortly after delivering 
your policy?” 

“No.” The friend shook his 
head. 

“Did he at any time come to look 
at your property?” 

The friend shook his head again. 

“Did he make any suggestions 
as to how to prevent fire?’ 

The answer was “no” again. 

“Did he write you any letters 
with enclosed diagrams or literature, 
indicating that he had seen your 
house and made a study of the haz 
ards which might threaten it?” 

My friend began to appear a 
little uneasy. “No, all he did was 
come around and get the money.” 

“Did he ever say an_e extra 
‘thank-you’ for the business?” 

“No, he had an air of having 
done me a great favor. So much 
so that I offered him a cigar, and 
he hurried. out of the door with it.” 
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66 HEN,” we said “you have 

paid a one dollar stamp tax 
for nothing. Although the word- 
ing in the rainbow-like design at 
the top of the stamp says ‘service 
and inspection charge’ it means no 
more than any other nebulous 
promise not performed. The rest 
of the wording indicates that there 
is no possibility of getting the dol- 
lar back in case of cancellation by 
the company or the policyholder. 


OF UNDERWRITERS 


NOT PART OF PREMIUM 
NO PORTION SUBJECT 
oN TO REFUND 


DOLLAR 





1936 Stamp Tax 


In fact, the whole circumstance is 
symbolized by the indefinite scroll 
work on the stamp which, if it rep- 
resents anything, seems to be a 
neat bit of heraldry, representing 
perhaps the policyholder ‘couchant’ 
and the stock insurance company 
‘rampant’ which leaves the policy- 
holder in a position to be trampled 
upon.” 

This, dear reader, being trans- 
lated into ordinary terms means 
that the members of, the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters take a toll 
of one dollar on all policies with a 
premium of less than $15.00 and 
try to justify it by making it seem 
that extra service and inspection has 
been rendered. We suggest that 
this should be considered when the 
stock companies make a gesture of 
reducing rates. One dollar is 6.6% 
of a $15.00 premium which still re- 
mains as an added charge after a 
5% reduction. Why not reduce, 
or better still, eliminate this stamp 
tax entirely? 

ee ee ® 


A Selling Experience 


HE young man with the mu- 
tual insurance ‘selling manual 
packed up with application blanks 
and other material in a neat port- 
folio had been trying for a number 
of weeks to get into the boss’ office 





of a large manufacturing concern 
and finally happened to arrive at 
the right moment. He thus sud- 
denly found himself in the presence 
of a pleasant looking but very busy 
executive who was duly impressed 
with the importance of his job. 
The General Manager gave the mu- 
tual young man a quick once over 
and asked crisply “And what did 
you wish to see me about?” The 
salesman then started to tell his 
story but was quickly interrupted 
with the remark “There is no use 
in going further for we place all 
of our business with A & B, who 
have handled our insurance for a 
great many years.” 

The young man started to go but 
turned back slightly as he re- 
marked “Just out of curiosity, why 
have you stuck to one concern for 
so long?” 

Something in the ring of the 
voice arrested the G-M’s attention 
and he answered the question, in- 
stead of ignoring it as under other 
circumstances he might have. 

“Well,” he said, “we know their 
office pretty well and they give our 
business considerable study. Their 
representative calls every little 
while and gives us new policies or 
renews coverage as needed. They 
have experts who keep track of the 
whole thing.” 

“Did you ever meet any of the 
experts and confer with them?” 

“No, I can’t say that I have, but 
[ am told they are the best in the 
business.” 

“That’s curious,” continued the 
young man. “It happens that my 
first job before going into mutual 
insurance was with that same con- 
cern. The way your business was 
handled then was to wait until it 
automatically came up in the card 
file and I, who certainly was not 
then an expert, apportioned your 
business around to whatever com- 
panies were on the preferred list 
at the moment. Many of them were 
foreign, with home offices ranging 
from China to England. Even the 
contact man paid no attention to the 
distribution. I suppose he may Ib 
excused because he had a good many 
of them to deliver.” 

The G-M began to glow with a 
dull‘red around his collar. “Are 
you trying to tell me that I don’t 


know my business?’ His voice 


was raised somewhat acidly. “I 
have known of the concern for a 
long time and the managers are 
reliable.” 

“Then you know Mr. A= and 
Mr. B?” 


The eyes of the official narrowed 











a trifle. “I thought this interview 
was ended several minutes ago. 
May I ask if you have anything to 
say against A or his partner?” 

“Certainly not, and especially if 
they are personal friends of yours,” 
the young man added. 

“Well, actually I don’t know 
them myself, but the man who at- 
tends to my insurance holds them 
as among his best friends.” 

“Remarkable. Your insurance 
man must be very old, since Mr. A 
died forty years ago and Mr. B 
has been gone for thirty.” 

The G-M choked slightly but 
showed his true mettle when he 
said in a spritely tone. “Get out 
of here, I am too mad to talk to 
you now, but come in tomorrow 
morning at ten-thirty.” 


Arson 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Many incendiaries who set series 
of fires without any expectation of 
profit, while sufficiently unbalanced to 
rank as pyromaniacs in the public 
acceptance of the term, are not pyro- 
maniacs in the scientific sense. Some- 
times their acts are prompted by a 
vague desire to revenge themselves 
upon society in general or to prove 
to themselves that they are persons 
of consequence. 

A recent series of more than 
twenty rural fires in a limited mid- 
western territory was eventually 
traced to a young man who had not 
been suspected in connection with 
any of them until the investigators 
dug into his history. 

This youth ordinarily scorned the 
carefully devised plants to which the 
professional incendiary gives so 
much thought in order that he will 
have an ironclad alibi. One of his 
most daring exploits was the burning 
of a barn in broad daylight by the 
simple expedient of touching a 
match to a pile of straw. In carry- 
ing out this touchoff he entered the 
barn while two men were working in 
a field close by, a woman was in the 
adjacent farmhouse, and a_ farm 
hand was working directly in front 
of the barn. He set the fire, and 
escaped without one of the four’s 
having so much as glimpsed him. 

ee @ @ 

DDLY enough, grudge fires are 

rare in cities, but fairly com- 
mon in rural areas. Many author- 
ities believe this is because farm 
properties are sufficiently isolated to 
make the arsonist certain he can 
injure the person he intends to 
injure without having to take re- 
sponsibility for starting a general 
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conflagration. Arguments over the 
shifting of rural school districts have 
resulted in the burning down of 
schools, discharged farm hands have 
stolen back in the dead of night 
to set fire to the old red barn. And 
domestic troubles between rural 
husbands and wives have made the 
houses and barns of farm fathers- 
in-law very hazardous coverages at 
times. 

Recent newspaper dispatches car- 
ried one of the most unusual of 
not-for-profit arson cases. The mem- 
bers of a small town fire department, 
tiring of the unending round of 
pinochle within the four walls of 
the station house, hit upon the idea 
of setting a small fire each Saturday, 
and then speeding down the street 
to put it out. The program was 
conceived in a spirit of good clean 
fun, but it was carried out with such 
meticulous precision as to timing 
that suspicions were aroused which 
grew into certainty when the firemen 
confessed. 

The non-profit arsonists do not 
have as valid reasons for conceal- 
ment of their handiwork as those 
who must stage a fire authentic 
enough to permit them to collect 
insurance. In consequence they 
seldom employ a technique in their 
touchoffs that even approaches the 
professional standard, and many of 
them have been caught and con- 
victed. 

All the evidence tends to show 
that arson is getting to be less and 
less a good gamble for those inclined 
toward this shady activity. Even 
the experts are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to escape the modern 
méans of detecting set fires. It is 
being noised about in the wunder- 
world that when thinking of burning 


up your property — the best second 
thought is, “Don’t. It’s dangerous!” 
e e@ ® 


Meeting of Minnesota 


Association of Mutuals 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL 

Insurance Companies, held at the 

Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

on November 13, 1936, was one of 

the most successful of the many fine 

gatherings the group has held. 
Officers, directors and committees 

elected for the ensuing year are: 

Officers: President, D. F. Raihle, Minne- 
apolis; Vice President, S. T. Sager, 
Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer, A. J. 
Dahlstrom, Minneapolis. 

Directors: C. Buxton, Owatonna; 
E. H. Moreiand, Luverne; Hjalmar L. 
Hjermstad, Red Wing; D. F. Raihle, 
Minneapolis; A. J. Dahlstrom, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Minneapolis ; Gleason Allen, Minneapolis. 
Legislative Committee: Hjalmar  L. 

Hjermstad, Red Wing, Chairman; John 

\. Buxton, Owatonna; C. S. Laidlaw, 

Minneapolis; E. H. Moreland, Luverne; 

L. M. Thurber, Chattield; R. J. Grant, 

Minneapolis. 

W. J. Laidlaw, Minnesota Farmers 
Mutual of Minneapolis, was elected 
as Director to represent the Minne- 
sota Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies on the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. 


Auditing Committee: C. S. Laidlaw, 


Wisconsin Mutuals Hold 


Annual Convention 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
Mutual Insurance Companies drew 
one of the largest registrations in its 
history on the occasion of its meeting 
at the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin on November 9th and 
10th. 

A lively program furnished excep- 
tional interest during two full days 
and the banquet on the evening of 
the 9th was an affair in keeping with 
the fine traditions of the Association. 
Many ladies were present at both 
the business meetings and the social 
functions and all in all the conven- 
tion was of exceptional interest. 

Among the speakers were: 

Henry Weihbrecht, President of the 
Association, and Secretary of the Badger 
Mutual Fire Insurance Caqmpany, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: R.  H. Barton, 
Schiffler & Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Harold M. Wilke, Attorney, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Carl Taylor, Executive Secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Building & Loan League, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Erwin FE, Al- 
brecht, Oshkosh, Wisconsin: George A. 
Jacobs, Secretary, Citizens Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
L. N. Webster, Wittwer, Kalbskopf & 
Webster Agency, Madison, Wisconsin; E. 
M. Schimmels, State Agent, Implement 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Frank N. Kroner, 
Kroner Insurance Agency, Theresa, Wis- 
consin; Julius C. Schulz, Secretary, 
Herman Mutual Insurance Co., Iron Ridge, 
Wisconsin; John G. Blank, Blank Insur- 
ance Agency, Cedarburg, Wisconsin; 
H. W. Roehr, Secretary, Cream City 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and H. A. Hinze, Hinze In- 
surance Agency, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

New officers for 1937 were not 
elected at the Convention as this will 
be done at their general business 
meeting which will be held on 
December 9. 

Present officers of the association 
are: 


Henry Weihbrecht ........0+00% President 
Milwaukee 

a Soe Se eR Vice President 
West Bend 

Theo. R. Schmidt....Secretary-Treasurer 


Kewaskum 
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STABILITY 


More than $1,450,000.00 in Surplus 


SAVING 


More than $5,000,000.00 in Dividends 
Returned to our Policyholders 


SOLVENCY 


More than $5,000,000.00 in Sound Assets 


to Protect our Policyholders 


SERVICE 


Our own Claim—Safety—Engineering 
and Touring Departments, and 
Emergency Road Service 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT, AND GENERAL CASUALTY LINES 


NON-ASSESSABLE w DIVIDEND PAYING 


Founded 1912 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY 


MUTUAL 
COMPANY 








163 Madison Avenue, Detroit Telephone: Cherry 4800 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL MICHIGAN CITIES, NORTHERN OHIO, AND INDIANA. 
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6 REASONS 


for INSURING WITH THE FEDERAL MUTUALS 











@ Non-assessable policies 

@ Standard policies issued at standard rates 

a Prompt equitable adjustment of every claim 

© Sound protection in full legal reserve companies 


@ Efficient, courteous service through qualified 
representatives 


© Cost is less—Dividend savings have been returned 
to policyholders every year since organization 
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Pays an EXTRA Dividend Now! 


Do unto others . . . drive as carefully as 


you would have them drive ...and you'll 
not only be safer from accident, injury and 


death, yow ll be money ahead. 


That is the principle on which the 
“T-M-C” founded the “NOT OVER 50” 
CLUB as its contribution to the nation’s 


highway safety. 


Fewer accidents mean fewer insurance 
losses. In the “L-M-C”, this fact coupled 
with low overhead expenses makes possi- 


ble the substantial dividends which have 


been paid to policyholders each year. 


Yet no one need be an “L-M-C” policy- 
holder to become a member of the “NOT 
OVER 50” CLUB. If you want to join or 
if you have friends and clients who want 
the little red arrow to place at the fifty- 
mile-an-hour mark on their speedometers, 
send in the coupon below, today. You will 
be under no obligation whatsoever — ask 
for as many “safety packets” (containing 
speedometer safety arrow, rear window 
insignia and safe-driving rules) as you 


ean distribute. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Organized originally for lumbermen and now accepting good risks in all classes of business 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
Mutual Insurance Building 
Chicago 


Please send me, entirely without obligation _________ 


safety packets of the “NOT OVER 50” CLUB. 











